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' The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America. py tg ti oe 


A4ITNA INSURANCE CO. 


. O. WEEKS, Vice-P ident. A. C. ADAM 
WM. H. KING, Georctary. WM. B. CLARK, President. ve Ry neks, Assistant Secretaries. 








Northwestern Branch,) WM. H. WYMAN, Gen’! Agt. 


£ (Cash Capital, - - . ‘ 
Omaha, Neb. | W.P.HARFORD, Ass’t Gen’! Agt. 


Cash Assets, - ~ ‘ 
Total Liabilities, - P 
Net Surplus, - - ‘i 


Pacific Branch, ) BOARDMAN & SPENCER, y 
San Francisco, Cal. ) General Agents. ; 


) iniand Marine ) CHICAGO, ILL., 145 La Salle St. 


Losses Paid in 80 Years, - Department. § New York, 52 William St. 





Western Branch: 


tna SaNCINNar ome. et., ee GALLAGHER, General Agents. | 





The Mutual Life Insurance Company | 











eve ; CONDENSED STATEMENT FOR 1898 ene 
; Income - 2 © © © © © © $ 55,006,629.43 ; 
The Largest ; Disbursements - - - + + «= - 35,245,0388.88 } OF NEW YORK 
I Assets, December 31, 1898S - . . - 277,517,325.36 i 
nsurance Company ; Reserve Liabilities - - - : : - 233,058, 640.68 : RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
in the World. Contingent Guarantee Fund - - - - 42,238,684.68 Tn 
— Dividends Apportioned for the Year - - 2,220,000.00 | 
ere 3 Insurance and Annuities in Force - - - 971,711,997.79 ; e208 
Banas annasesnassesnsnnas assaad 
















LE ROY, OHIO. 





Fire, Lightning and Tornado Indemnity. 


Carefully invested Assets on January Ist 1898 of $1,046,010.52, reserved 
as follows for the protection of policy-holders : 

Reserve for re-insurance, «ahh ae Nate on $859,356.80 

Reserve for Losses and ail other Liabilities, . ..... . . 83,250.55 

Net Cash Surolus 103,125.46 


$1,046,010.52 








Total, 





JAS. C. JOHNSON, PRESIDENT. 
oO. 8. WELLS, SECRETARY. 





ORCANIZED IN 1848. 
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Columbia 
INSUKANCE COMPANY 


OF DAYTON, O. 


CONFINES ITS BUSINESS TO OHIO. 


E. M. THRESHER, O. I. GUNCKEL, 
President. Secretary. 
1829. 1899. 


CINCINNATI concany. 


Resident Agents in the Principal Cities of Ohio. 


R. T. BONSALL, Pres. L. L. TOWNLEY, Sec’y. P. W. CADMAN, Gen. Agt. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


| F. A. ROTHIER, President 


Cooper 


Fire Insurance Company 


OF DAYTON, O. 


W. P. CALLAHAN, 


President. 


C. D. MEAD, 


Vice-President. 


CHaAs. W. SCHENK, 
Secretary. 


Cincinnati Underwriters 
EUREKA 


Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 


ORGANIZED 1864. 


CAPITAL $100,000. ASSETS $290,182. 
SURPLUS $191,199. 


SECURITY 
Fire Insurance Company. 


ORGANIZED 1881. 
CAPITAL $150,000. ASSETS $271,759. 
SURPLUS $186,910. 
COMBINED STATEMENT. 
Capital $250,000. Assets $561,941. Surplus $378,109. 


ADAM BENUS, Secretary. Cincinnati, Ohio. 





1851. 1s9S3°2. 


FIRE UNDERWRITERS AGENCY 


National Insurance Company, 


OF CINCINNATI. 


GENERAL INSURANCE---STATE OF OHIO ONLY. 


G. W POHLMAN, 
PRESIDENT. 


E. W. BURNET, 
SECRETARY. 


GARDNER E. MEEKS, State Agent, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


- TEUTONIA 


Fire Insurance Company, 





OF DAYTON, OHIO. 


ASSETS, ° : , 
LIABILITIES (including Re-insurance Fund), 
NET SURPLUS, 


$539,054.21 
80,648.14 
- 858,406.07 


EDWARD PAPE, President. T. A. LEGLER, Vice-Pres't. 


J. LINXWEILER. JR., Sec’y. 





1sses. 


NT TT INSURANCE 


NATIONAL Comeany.- 


OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





General Insurance — State of Ohio Only. 


G. W. POHLMAN, 


PRESIDENT. 


E. W. BuRNET, 


C. B. FUNSTON, State Agent, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


FRANKLIN 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY.. 


WRITING A GENERAL BUSINESS THROUGHOUT OHIO. 


Agents Wanted in First-Class 


Unoccupied Towns. 


P. HUNTINGTON, Pres. GEO. W. SINKS, 


Vice-President. 


H. O’KANng, Sec’y. 


SECRETARY. 











eT TRE STUART 
‘ 


mnm*~. -« 





NK, 


TARY. 


ICE 


Sec’y. 
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The American Union Life Ins. Go. 


OF NEW YORK. 


M. M. BELDING, President. CHAS. $. WHITNEY, Vice-President. | 
JOHN NAPIER, Secretary. MOORE SANBORN, Supt. of Agencies, | 


PERCENTAGES OF INCREASE DURING 1898. 


SS UE MD bethnne seccabtiorcecsstecscsenésdesneseeds 5 per cent. 
Increase in Insurance in Force .... .......... sseeseeee 28 | 
os ss sacdbsinsdinusen’ svabdeneanatt . 
NY OR OI oi 35 55 cbs asics dtenvevesenstnrscasesor “6 


Men of character and ability desiring permanent and profitable con- 
tracts are invited to address the Company at its Home Office, 5, 7, 9, 11 
Broadway, New York. 





TheThuringia-American 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


Capital and Surplus, - - - 


ALLEN C. FRINK, Special Agent for Ohio, 


Cuyahoga Building, CLEVELAND. 


F. H. BLACKMAN & CO., General Agents for Michigan, 


Moffat Block, DETROIT. 





J. W. CHAMPLIN, peresivenr. W. FRED MCBAIN, sec’y ano manacer. 


MICHICAN’S a. 
LEADING COMPANY. 


GRAND "we 
RAPIDS , 


vet 


VALLEY 











[NSURANCE 


COMPANY. 
OF SAGINAW, MICH. 
y anor Stock Paid up ..$200,000.00 
ne ply 4, 321,779.00 
Lebilities 91,286.00 
Surplus to Policy -Holders 


230,493.00 


AGENTS IN ALL CITIES. 
WALTER S. EDDY, President. J. P. SHERIDAN, Secretary. 


hn be SEELEY, State Agent for Ohio, 
COLUMBUS. 


| TOTAL AVAILABLE RESOURCES, = = 


$300,000.00. 


| Cash Capital 


| EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE: CORPORATION, Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND. 


George es Endicott, Ms aoe and Attorney 
United States Branch 


Original and Leading Liability Company. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 

PUBLIC LIABILITY, 

GENERAL LIABILITY, 
PERSONAL 


ELEVATOR LIABILITY, 
TEAM LIABILITY, 
WORKMEN’S COLLECTIVE, 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE, 


$5,382,620.00. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


& GEORGE D. ALLISON, Southern Ohio and Tennessee, 
Kast Third Street, Cincinnati, O 
PACKER & CLARK, Northern Ohio, 208 Superior Street, Cleveland, O. 
ROBT. ZENER & CO., Indiana and Kentucky 
Talbott Block, Indianapolis, Ind 


B. M 


The Largest Fire Insurance Company in Germany. 
Transacts a Fire Business only. 


Established 1844. 


Magdeburg Fire Ins. Go. 


OF MAGDEBURG, GERMANY. 


P. E. RASOR, United States Manager. AD. DOHMEYER, Ass’t Manager. 


FREDERIC P. Oxcort, President Central Trust Co., of New York. 
ERNST THALMANN, of Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., Bankers, New York. 


WILLIAM ALLEN BUTLER, of Butler, Notman, Joline & Mynderse, Coun- 
sellors-at-Law, New York. 


GEORGE G. WILLIAMS, General Agent, 
912 New York Life Building, 171 La Salle St 
RAUH & CO., 


., CHICAGO, ILL. 


FRED. OHIO. 


Agents, - - 


CERMANIA 


ORGANIZED 18580 


62 and 64 William Street, Cor. Cedar, NEW YORK. 


CINCINNATI, 


FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY... 


STATEMENT, JANUARY |, 1899. 


$1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 1,506,907.40 
Reserve for Losses under Adjustment 77.01.11 
Reserve for all other claims $5,823.11 
Net Surplus ; 2,093,713.39 


Total Assets $4,713,945.01 


HUGO SCHUMANN, President. 


Fr. VON BEENUTH, } CHARLES RUYKHAVER, Se 
j Vice Presidents 


GUSTAV KER, Ass't 


cretary. 

GEo. B. EDWARDS Secretary 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 

E. G. HALLE, Manager, Royal Insurance Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


H. W. CLAYTON, State Agent, Troy, O. 


Central Accident . 


....[nsurance Company, 
232 Fifth Avenue, PITTSBURG, PENN. 


Capital and Surplus over - - $200,000. 


SPECIALTIES: 
Accumulative Combination Accident Policy --- The 
best policy written. 
New Plate Glass Policy---More definite and liberal than 
other policies. 


An 


The above contracts are the best to buy and the best to sell, 





AGENTS WANTED. 
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ASSETS (Market Values), IN CASE OF LAPSE the Insurance 


Jan. 1, 1899, $67,096,602.40 4 | is CONTINUED IN FORCE as long as 
‘MES. N -N.Y | the value of the Policy will pay for; 

war esos aoe is es — anit | +r, if preferred, a Cash or Paid-up 
Standard, . $61,702,412.69 lolicy Value is allowed. After the 
SURPLUS, . . second year, Policies are INCON- 


$5,394,189.71 oS 
- P TESTABLE, and all restrictions as to 


Policies Absolutely Non-Forfeit- LIFE INSURANCE a or ee 
able After Second Year. COMPANY, The Company agrees in the Pol- 


anion AMZI DODD, icy to Loan up to the Cash Surren- 
PO a Peeident. NEWARK, N, Jl | Suit: when a atstectry 


signment of the Policy is made as 














Agents. ... For particulars, address the : . : Fad eS, "s 
Company direct, or either of the State collateral vaginas fg LOSSES paid 
Agents, whose name, address, and terri- EDMUNDS & JOHNSTON, L. D. DREWRY, immediately upon completion and 
tory are given herewith. ... State Agents for Michigan. State Agent for Ohio, approval of proofs. 
“ . Office, Campau Bldg., Office, The Pike Bldg., 
DETROIT. CINCINNATI. 











feeon dk. 


“roviden Savings © ife 


ssurance Society 
LD WwaRD W. Scot Slew DE NT. 


“Vue Best Gompany cor Poucy Howers anno Accents. 


Successrur Acents,anoGentremen Seeing Remunerative Business Connections, 
may.Apery to tHe Heao Orrice.or any or THe Society's Generar AGenrs. 





Union Central Life Insurance Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


ASSETS, JANUARY |, 1899, $21,048,198. SURPLUS, $2,836,253. 


No Fluctuating Securities Largest Rate of Interest— Lowest Death Rate. 
Endowments at Life Rates and Twenty Payment 
Cuaranty Policies Specialties. 


Large and increasing Dividends to Policyholders. JOHN M. PATTISON, PRESIDENT. 


Desirable Contract and Good Territory open for Live Agents. 


‘S54 THe GERMAN *°°° The Cincinnati Life Association 
Fire Insurance Company N. E. COR. sai pat = STREETS, 
OF INDIANA. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


$100,000 accumulation for security of policy-holders provided for by law 
A Strong Western Company with an Honorable Record | 


of Festy-Seur Tears | STIPULATED PREMIUMS ARE SMALL AND EASY TO PAY. 
Capital, $100,000 Net Surplus, $219,303.97 | —_—- Money advanced to the widow immediately upon the death ofa 
member, to pay expenses of Sickness, Burial, and other needs. 
Operates Generally in Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois. | 
An AGENTS’ ”” Company. | GOOD CONTRACTS FOR AGENTS. 
THEODORE STEIN, President. THEODORE REYER, Treasurer. | 


LORENZ SCHMIDT, Secretary. ADDRESS 


| ° 
NELSON EID, Special Agent for Ohio, Columbus. Je H. GRAY, Secretary and Manager. 


7s! 
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Every OTHER THURSDAY. 
$2.00 PER YEAR. 15 Cents Per Copy 
E. JAY WOHLGEMUTH, Epitor. 


THE OHIO UNDERWRITER CO., Publishers, 


AETNA BUILDING, 413 Vine STREET, CINCINNATI. 


—_— 


ENTERED AT THE CINCINNATI POST OFFICE AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 








OHIO AGENTS’ MEETING. 


The OHIO UNDERWRITER is printing a special 
supplement giving a complete report of the pro- 
ceeding of the Columbus meeting of the Ohio 
Association of Local Agents held March 8th and 
9th, The report will be out in a few days. 


THE ‘‘ BIG THREE’’ LIFE COMPANIES, 


Itis getting to be very apparent that this 
year will see something like a very undignified 
scramble among the three big life insurance com- 
panies for new business. This is due to the fact 
that each one will exert its best efforts to be the 
first company in the world to reach the one 
billion mark of insurance in force. On January 
lst the Mutual Life had in force $971,711,998, 
the Equitable $987,157,134 and the New York 
Life $944,022,120. The New York gained about 
67 millions in 1898, the Equitable 36 millions 
andthe Mutual 36 millions. The Mutual Life, 
with its new cash value policy, will probably 
gain faster than the Equitable, and the New 
York faster than either. It will be a close race, 
with the chances slightly in favor of the Equi- 
table. The most noticeable feature of life in- 
surance work this year is the changed policy of 
the three companies in their attitude towards 
each other. Heretofore they have been consid- 
ered as standing together as against ‘‘the 
field.’’ In all important matters they have 
practically stood up for one another. The 
Mutual’s cash value policy is what severed the 
cord. The Equitable issued circulars against 
it and the New York Life showed its antago- 
nism to the Mutual in entirely eliminating cash 
values from the new policy. The Equitable 
argues against the incontestable clause in the 
New York’s policy, and the general tenor of 
the publications of these companies is indicative 
of a lack of co-operation among them. The re- 
sult of this will be a stretching of the bounds of 
competition, it may be to the extent of demor- 
alization. 


THE INCONTESTABLE CLAUSE. 

We can hardly agree with the /nsurance 
Hrra/d in its contention that the incontestable 
clause of the New York Life’s new policy means 
“incontestable from issue for every cause ex- 
cept fraud,’’ and that therefore it is an ideal 
policy. The policy really means incontestable 
from date of issue for any cause. That 
“fraud vitiates any contract ’’ is no doubt a con- 
stitutional theory, but is it practical when the 
New York Life inserts in its policy, ‘‘ This pol- 
icy is incontestable from date of issue’? Does it 
not mean that the company will under no cir- 
cumstances contest a claim under that policy? 
The general interpretation of the term is that it 
“includes everything,’’ and we do not believe 
that the New York Life will ever contest a claim 
under one of its new incontestable policies. 
We really cannot see any occasion for the New 
York Life or any company going further in the 
liberalization of conditions as to claims, The 


only complaint that any one has as to old line 
life insurance payments under claims is that the 
companies are sometimes too anxious to settle 
quickly—so anxious that sometimes claims are 
paid which ought not to be paid. The Hera/d | 
says that it is an axiom of law that a policy can- | 
not be incontestable for fraud. Axiom or not, 
the law practically frequently ignores this | 
axiom. In Missouri the very law itself says | 
that a fraudulent suicide claim must be paid by | 
the company. Unless the New York Life’s in- | 
contestable clause really covers errors, fraud, 
etc., it has no meaning, and might as well not | 
be in the policy at all. In evidence that insur- 
ance men consider that the policy covers fraud 
the following comment of Vice-president Alex- | 
ander of the Equitable, in his circular to agents, | 
is submitted : 
3 It is announced that the new contract of 
the New York Life will be ‘incontestable from | 
date of issue’’ instead of, as heretofore, after 
one year of probation. For a number of years 
the contract of the New York Life has been 
‘unrestricted’? from the beginning; that is to 
say, freedom has been granted as regards occu- 
pation and travel, but it is a new departure on 
the part of the New York Life to estop itself 
from correcting errors and disputing payment 
of a fraudulent claim during the first year. The 
difference in the time may seem trivial to the 
uninitiated. It may appear to them to be a 
matter of little importance whether a policy be- 
comes incontestable at the beginning or at the 
end of the first year; but we consider the differ- 
ence of very grave moment for reasons which 
have frequently been explained to you, one of 
these reasons being that a man who contem- 
plates suicide or expects to run some special 
risk, or to engage in some perilous undertakings 





is much more likely to apply to a company issu- 
ing a contract which would enable him to carry 
out his project without delay, than to a com- 
pany whose contract will compel him to suspend 
action for at least a year. It is unheard of, for 
example, that a man contemplating suicide 
would assure his life and then calmly suspend 
action for a year. Nor are there many men who 
assure their lives to secure protection against 
dangers which they know are not to be encoun- 
tered until after the expiration of a long period 
of months or years. On the other hand it is 
one of the first efforts of a man brought face to 
face with imminent danger to protect his family. 


Passing of R. I. Underwriters. 


The Equitable Fire & Marine, the chief com- 
pany in the Rhode Island Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation, has voted to increase its capital to 
$500,000. It succeeds to the business of the 
Rhode Island Underwriters’ Association in the 
West and from April Ist the business will be 

| transacted in the name of the Equitable. Exist- 
| ing Underwriters’ policies will not be disturbed. 
| This action was taken last year in Illinois and 
Michigan with gratifying results. The preju- 
dice against ‘‘Underwriters’’ associations and 
action of various state departments make it 
desirable to abandon the system. With the 
| increase of capital, the Equitable will give as 
| good indemnity as the Underwriters, and agents 
| will not be hampered by being obliged to 
explain the underwriting feature. The present 
| management of the Underwriters will of course 
continue the Equitable. 


Late Chicago News. 


CuicaGco, March 15.—(Special.)—George M. 
| Fisher, manager of the Palatine, has been fined 
| $250 by the Chicago board for rebating to the 
| assured. 

The Traders Fire of New York has been li- 
| 
| 


censed in Wisconsin. The Attorney General 
| says the state is not warranted in keeping a 
| company out because of the similarity of 
| names. 


~ SEEN FROM GHIGAGO. 


COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN. 

The committee of fifteen of the Union is now 
at work and excellent results are anticipated. 
Chairman George W. Law of the Royal has 
mapped out a very interesting course for the 
sub-committee to follow. He will assign to 
each a subject of importance, and instruct each 
sub-committee to thoroughly canvass the mat- 
ter, revise the rules if necessary, report on 
amendments and recommend any change that 
will modernize and better the rules. In time it 
is hoped that this committee will succeed in 
giving the organization an entirely modern and 
simple form of machinery. Mr. Lawdid excellent 
work on the preservation committee at St. Louis. 
He is sufficiently broad-minded to labor for the 
general good of the Union and sink individual 
interest insofar as it conflicts with the advance- 
ment of the Union asa whole. He was asked 
to serve at the head of the committee by Messrs. 
Chard and Goodwin of the committee appoint- 
ed to name the committee of fifteen. Thos, S. 
Chard of the Fireman’s Fund was mentioned 
for the chairmanship but he stated that he 
would not accept the place, saying that Mr. 
Law was the man for the position. Mr. Law 
told the committee that he would not serve if 
any one had the least objection to him, and 
would decline if there was a dissenting voice. 
He was chosen by a unanimous vote. 

++ ++ 
THE PASSING OF WEBB M'NALL. 

All managers in Chicago have been rejoicing 
over the dethronement of Webb McNall of 
Kansas, It was the general opinion that if he 
be allowed to serve out his term, he would 
harass the companies beyond all precedent dur- 
ing the remaining months. In fact, he had be- 
gun to exhibit his hand in a marked way. The 
Connecticut Fire has been the only company 
that has the courage to stand out against Mc- 
Nall, and it has gained the fight every time. 
President Browne and Manager McDonald are 
doughty warriors, and they were battling for a 
principle. When McNall refused to grant a 





license to the company this year unless it with- 
draw its injunction suit, the company positively 
refused to retire from the arena, and succeeded 
in getting an injunction against him restraining 
him from interfering with its business. Manager 
McDonald went to Topeka to look after the 
matter personally. The company now will rest 
easy with McNall out of the way. Only a few 
agents were disturbed over the absence of a 
license. 
++ ++ 
EX-COMMISSIONER DEARTH. 

Ex-Commissioner Elmer H. Dearth of Minne- 
sota was in Chicago last week, visiting some of 
his old insurance friends. Mr, Dearth has been 
a most excellent official, and has conducted the 
duties of his office with intelligence. In an in- 
terview with the OHIO UNDERWRITER he said: 
“IT was not enough of a Populist to remain in 
office. I should have been glad to have had the 
position for another term, but I was shelved for 
political reasons, During my incumbency of 
office I have endeavored to dea] justly with the 
companies, recognizing their rights, and re- 
membering that their interests should be pro- 
tected as well as the citizens of the state. I 
know the office of insurance commissioner is 
regarded as a position for ‘grafting’. Ofttimes 
influence of a political nature is brought to bear 
upon the head of that department whereby he 
is compelled to act against his will and con- 
science. I have found almost all the companies 





I have had relations with strictly honorable and 
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| 
law-abiding. I want to say that the attempt of | 
the Fort Wayne Insurance Co. to register stock | 
of the American Sugar Refining Co. as an asset, 
with me is the most stupendous fraud that has 
come to my notice. I had W. A. Fricke of New 
York go to the office of the sugar company, and | 
there he ascertained that no stock had been 
issued with the numbers of certificates that the 
Fort Wayne held, and that the name of a clerk | 
had been forged in the letter sent to me wherein 
it was stated that the stock was genuine.”’ 

++ ++ 
WESTERN FACTORY ASSOCIATION. 

The companies in the Western Factory Asso- | 
ciation are much aroused over the condemna- | 
tory resolution passed against it by the Ohio | 
local agents at their recent meeting. They claim | 
that the agents do not understand the motives | 
nor workings of the association. They claim 
that it is not a ruse to circumvent the resident 
agents’ law, insomuch as the local agents are 
allowed to write the line and receive the com- | 
mission. The members say that the association | 
is formed in order to secure better protection of 
sprinkled risks, and to see to it that the equip- 
ments are kept in order. The machinery, they 
contend, is most valuable and beneficial and | 
such as they can not get in the Union. They | 
assert that Messrs. Higbee and Blauvelt are ex- | 
perts of the highest type, and are doing invalu- | 
able service for the association, such as local | 
agents by their lack of training and facilities 
could not possibly do. 


| 
++ ++ | 
| 


CHICAGO STREET RAILWAY RISKS. 

George M. Harvey, the well-known Chicago | 
agent, has gone to New York, and local agents 
see mystery in his trip. The executive commit- | 
tee of the Chicago board refused to grant the 
reduction in rate asked by the street car lines 
operated by Charles T. Yerkes. It also declined 
to call a special meeting to discuss the question. 
The $1,200,000 line of the North Chicago road 
and the $2,000,000 line of West Chicago were 
not renewed. It is stated that Mr. Harvey has 
gone to New York to place the line there. The 
railway people asked a basis rate of 75 cents in- 
stead of $1 as at present. Most of the general 
managers and several local agents declare there 
is no money in railroad property at that rate. | 
The agents placing the lines did their utmost to 
get a special meeting of the board, and held 
that such large lines should be kept at home. 
The general agents almost to a man protested 
against the reduction. Mr. Harvey is a next 
door neighbor to Judge Egbert Jamieson, coun- 
sel for the Yerkes interests, and thus had a good 
slice of the line. Mr. Harvey places several 
lines outside of Chicago. He has engendered | 
the antagonism of the local agents outside the 
the city especially becauses he places the insur- 
ance for the American Straw Board Company. 

a aad 
NEW PLATFORM TRADERS OF N. Y. 

The Traders of Fire of New York comes out 
with an announcement that it will write no more | 
brokerage business, and will only accept insur- 
ance through its authorized agents Several 
attempts have been made by Chicago brokers to 
get Manager Chas. F. Mitchell to accept their 
lines, but he absolutely refuses. The company 
has told President Woodworth of the National 
Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents that 
it writes no overhead policies. A representative 
of the Ohio department recently went to New 
York, and after examining the company’s books 
found that it had not violated the agency law of 
that state. 


GANS WRECKING AGENCY STOCK. 
From all indications the attempt of some of 
the managers to take stock in the Western Sal- | 


vage and Wrecking Agency has failed to gain 
sufficient support to carry out the plan recom- 
mended by part of the committee. The com- 
panies think that while theoretically the course 
might be a good one, yet they are inclined to 
believe that such work should be divorced from 
their legitimate operations. They believe that 
the wrecking business should receive more at- 
tention and supervision than it has in the past 
on the part of adjusters, and that a stricter 
account should be kept of the sales and receipts 
of salvage. Heretofore, Mr. Gans has been 
granted carte blanche authority in handling the 
salvage, and while no one says he has deliber- 
ately taken advantage of his position, yet for 
self-protection it seems only a businesslike pro- 
ceeding for the companies to have more super- 
vision over the wrecking. A nice point has 
come up in wrecking in Chicago. The Royal 
had a 399,500 policy on lead in the Traders’ 
warehouse that burned in Chicago. As the fire 
was very destructive, almost a total loss was ex- 
pected on the rest of the stock. According to 
custom the various interests pro rate in defray- 
ing the expenses of wrecking according to the 
value of the stock. By this method the pig 
lead interests would bear a large portion of the 
expense. General Adjuster Friedley of the 
Royal refused to pro rate but offered to pay a 
stipulated sum. There is much speculation as 
to the loss on the lead. Mr. Friedley contends 
that it will not be over 20 per cent. Others say 
that it will be more, and that the expense of 
getting it out if the lead has melted and run 
together would be very heavy. 
++ as 

THE HANOVER’S ASSISTANT GENERAL: AGENTS. 

The appointment of C. W. Higley and Louis 
M. Wise as assistant general agents of the 
Hanover at Chicago, to succeed Frank Ritchie, 
came in the nature of a surprise to those who 
were conversant with the circumstances under 
which Mr. Ritchie retired. The president of 
the Hanover stated that on the retirement of 
Mr. Ritchie the position of assistant general 
agent would not be filled. It now appears that 
the change was brought about with a different 
view—that of making a position for Mr. Higley, 
who has recently become a stockholder in the 
company. It is said Mr. Higley helped the 
company in its recent embarassment with the 
understanding that the position would be given 
him. Mr. Ritchie is one of the bright insurance 
men of the western field, and certainly Mr. De 
Camp made a coup when he appointed him for 
Indiana and western Ohio. That he was a 
valuable man for the Hanover is shown by the 
appointment of two men to fill his place. Both 
Mr. Higley and his wife are said to hold con- 
siderable stock. It is believed that Mr. Higley 
will be an important man in the Hanover in the 
future, and his rapid advancement would not 
be surprising. 

++ ++ 
CITIZENS OF ST. LOUIS. 

It is understood that the present plans for the 
Citizens of St. Louis are that it will go out of 
business about the last of this year. Notwith- 
standing rumors to the contrary, the Hartford, 
or parties representing the Hartford, purchased 
President J. B. M. Kehlor’s stock, which gave 
that company the control. President Kehlor’s 
reasons for disposing of the company are said 
to be that he was afraid the company had not 
much chance of making money in the future. 
It has practically made no money for a couple 
of years past, and he was afraid if he did not 
sell to the Hartford he would not get so high 
an offer again. He bought the stock at 80 per 
cent of par and sold, it is said, at 240. As he is 
several times a millionaire he does not depend 
on the insurance business, and is interested 
only asa stockholder. The company, accord- 


| be discontinued until the end of the 








ing to the OHIO UNDERWRITER’S information, 
would have been wound up at once had it not 
been for the local St. Louis business and the 
fact that it has one or two contingent commis- 
sion contracts, such for instance as that of 
Bierce & Sage of Michigan, which could not 
year, 
This would oblige the company to remain in 
business any way, and, especially in view of the 
controversy in the St. Louis board over the 
recognition of the New York Underwriters asa 
separate company, the Citizens plant is liable 
to come in handy. According to St. Louis in- 
formation, however, the company will quit for 
good on January Ist next. 





Matthews Rules on Boiler Insurance. 
CoLuMBus, OHIO, March 15.—Superintendent 


| Matthews yesterday telegraphed the Union Cas- 


ualty & Surety of St. Louis, the Fidelity & 
Casualty, the United States Casualty and the 
Frankfort-American as follows: 

“Do you desire license to do boiler business, 
omitting indemnity to employers against personal 
injury? If not, no license will issue unless fifty 
thousand is deposited.’’ F 

In reply to this telegram the Union Casualty 
& Surety, St. Louis, advises the department 
that it will discontine boiler business in Ohio, 
confining itself solely to accident and plate glass 
business. This company will be licensed accord- 
ingly. The other companies have not yet been 
heard from definitely on the subject. 

The superintendent thus takes action on a 
matter on which he has been deliberating for 
some time. His ruling, that the form of boiler 
policy now in use by the companies named is 
liability insurance and therefore subject to the 
deposit for liability companies of $50,000, while 
working a hardship on the companies, cannot 
but be sustained as a correct interpretation of 
the law. The Hartford Steam-Boiler, the only 
company whose policy insures the injured _per- 
son direct, has not yet been ruled against and 
probably will not be, as its policy is purely per- 
sonal accident insurance, the owner of the 
boiler merely paying the premium. The 
ruling was predicted in the last issue of the 
OHIO UNDERWRITER. The fact that the super- 
intendént took the matter up was sufficient to 
show that ruling would be made, as_ boiler 
insurance under this form of policy certainly is 
liability insurance. ; 


WEST VIRGINIA CASUALTY BUSINESS. 





Following are the premium receipts and losses 
of casualty and surety companies in West Vir- 
ginia in 1898 : 


CASUALTY BUSINESS. 

Premiums. Losses. 
Employers’ Liability $ 2,564 $3,742 
Fidelity and Casualty. . 19,451 3,863 
Hartford Steam Boiler... 6,242 148 
Lloyds Plate Glass. . . 1,408 385 
London Guarantee & Acc’t 26 
Maryland Casualty. 1,111 55 
Metropolitan Plate Glass 3d4 
New Jersey Plate Glass. 508 28 
New York Plate Glass 330 115 
Preferred Accident 5,934 769 
Standard Life & Accident 10,212 1,724 
Union Casualty & Surety. 553 26 
United States Casnalty 3,297 1,177 

SURETY BUSINESS. 

Fidelity & Deposit 7,606 400 


Wim. A. Sowards, special agent of the Nor- 
wich Union at Lexington, Ky., has had southern 
Ohio added to his field, Special Agent C. T. 
West of Columbus having resigned to take a 
western field for another company. The north- 


| ern half will be handled by J. S. Fletcher of 


| Detroit, the Michigan special. 
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LIFE COMPANY CHANGES HANDS. 


New York Syndicate Headed by George B. 


Lauper, Now in Control of Security 
Trust and Life. 

The affairs of the Security Trust & Life of 
Philadelphia, which have been in an unsettled 
condition for some months, have now been 
straightened out and the company now goes 
before the public in a much better condition 
than it has heretofore been. Up to last week 
there was some doubt as to whether it would 
continue in business, and it had not been 
licensed by the various insurance departments. 
There will probably now be no trouble on this 
this score, as the company has been strength- 
ened by the paying in to capital and surplus of 
$900,000. The company is now controlled by 
New York capitalists, who have purchased a 
majority of the stock. The $900,000 is in the 
shape of a new office building at 26th street and 
Broadway, New York city, which has been 
made an asset of the company. George B. 
Luper, formerly vice-president of the Security 
and ex-insurance commissioner of Pennsylva- 
nia, who resigned to accept a $10,090 position 
with the Galena Mining Company, is at the 
head of the new contingent of the stockholders, 
who are also the stockholders of the Mining 
Company. Mr. Luper, it is said, will be the 
manager and underwriter of the Security. The 
company issues the following statement for 
1899: 

ASSETS. 
Real estate owned by Company 
lst Mortgages on real estate 
Loans on Company's policies... 
Loans to Pol.-holders other Co.’s 
Premium Notes ; 
Mkt. val. stks. & bds. owned by Co. 56,125.00 
Cash on hand and in bank ‘ 22,168. 
Accrued interest. .. . 3,537. 
Def.Prems.(not more than 3 mos.due) 131,222. 


$1,245 300.79 


$00,000.00 
96,800.00 
170.00 
3,300.00 


31,976.95 





LIABILITIES. 

Net present value of all policies 
computed by the insurance de- 
partment of Pennsylvania, with 
interest 3 per cent.—the highest 
standard used by any company 
in America 

All other liabilities 

Capital stock. . $350,000.00 

Net surplus...... 336,168.79 

Surplus to policy-holders 


$308,632.00 
250,500.00 


686,168.79 

$1, 245,300.79 
$10,649 755.00 
Governor Pattison will doubtless remain pres- 
ident, and his cousin, R. P. Field, actuary. It 
is probable that there will be a clean sweep in 
the management with those exceptions. In- 
spector of Agencies Dickinson has resigned to 
become assistant secretary of the American 
Union Life. Mr. Dickinson was formerly man- 
ager of the Security at Cincinnati. It is under- 
stood that before the additional money was 
paid inthe Security was having difficulty with 
various insurance departments as to its state- 
ments. Some of the departments did not want 
to admit the extra-premium notes which are 
frequently taken in its substandard business. It 
is not anticipated that the company will have 


Insurance in force. 


any difficulty in the future providing the ap- | 


praisal of the $900,000 building in New York is 
satisfactory. 


Invitations are being prepared for the banquet 
of the Cincinnati Life Underwriters’ Association 
at the St. Nicholas on the evening of April 4. 
Governor Bushnell has accepted the invitation 
to be present, circumstances permitting. The 
association had luncheon at the Gibson 
House café last Friday and decided to make 
that the first of a series of weekly luncheons at 
the same place. , 


MICHIGAN UNDERWRITING. 


OUTSIDERS AT LANSING. 

It is understood that the insurance firm of 
Goodwin, Hall & Hanshaw of Chicago have had 
a representative in Lansing, negotiating with 
the firm of E. Bement’s Sons to get a slice or 
probably all of their big line on their plant, and 
it seems quite significant in view of the fact that 
the firm has said that if the local men did not 
comply with their demands for a 1 per cent rate 
that they would place the business outside. The 
rate has steadily decreased from one cause and 
another until it is now only 1.26, which is con- 
sidered very low, with such a rating, and some 
twenty agencies representing some of the best 
fire insurance in the world, it does seem as if 
there was no need to go outside. 

++ ++ 
DONSEREAUX LOSS STILL UNSETTLED. 

Settlement of the Donsereaux loss is still in 
the air. This loss was from smoke and soot 
caused by an explosion in chimney, in a dry 
goods store. The companies do not deny that 
there was a loss, but claim there was no liability 
as no fire ensued, and consequently refused to 
pay. It is understood that Mr. Donsereaux 
will submit proof of loss to the twenty-two 
companies that are on the risk and demand pay- 
ment; if the companies do not comply within 
the proper time, he will commence suit for full 
damages. This is a. case where a firm stand 
should be taken. If there is no liability the 
companies should be true to themselves and to 
the principles of justice to all and special privi- 
leges to none, arid not sacrifice principle for a 
temporary advantage or because it is the easiest 
way out. On the other hand, if there is a 
liability the loss should be paid in full; there 
can be no middle course—either all or nothing. 

It is too often the case with companies, that 
sooner than have any trouble, they will pay 
something, although they are not at all liable, 
and while a true act of charity is admired by 
all, it should not be forgotten that there is a 
vital principle involved, which if lived up to 
would inspire a confidence that would enable 
the underwriters to trample that bugaboo of dis- 
honesty and sharp practices beneath their feet 
and lead them to a future of peace and honor; 
and at the same time guarantee the best possible 
treatment and the lowest possible rating to the 
honest, straight insurer who would scorn the 
idea of looking for anything that was not his 
due, and whose rights are infringed every time 
an unjust claim is paid. 


a ++ 
CLEARING UP. 

The Phoenix of Hartford is making a clean 
sweep of the farm risks in Michigan still re- 
maining on its books, having ordered cancella- 
tion without reference to time of expiration. 
Special agents remark that it must have been 
poor paying business when the company could 
not wait for expiration. 


INSURANCE OF COUNTRY STORES. 

A special agent of one of the prominent com- 
panies doing farm and country business, 
showed his record for the last five years on 
country stores, and there was but one year that 
the losses did not exceed the premium income, 
and that one year rubbed pretty close. That is 
the way to make money, and still people say 
there is lots of money in the fire business. 


J. R. Gilkey, a leading agent of Adrian, Mich., 
is dead. 


O. J. Watkins has finally left Detroit and will 
| hereafter reside in Chicago. 


Don C. Morrison has taken the agency at 
Benton Harbor, Mich., of the Baloise, Helvetia 
Swiss and Netherlands. 


The Traders of New York has transferred its 
agency from the C. A. Miller office, to that of 
D. L. Van Auken, at Lansing, Mich. 


Woessner, Jennings & Haggerson have suc- 
ceeded Franklin H. Brown at Menominee, 
Mich., as agents of the Hanover, London, Mer- 
chants of New Jersey, Phoenix of London, and 
St. Paul. 


John B. Adams and Charles L. Raymond of 
Detroit have associated'themselves together to 
conduct a fire insurance business. For several 
years Mr. Adams has been connected with fire in- 
surance. Mr, Raymond has for the past five years 
been connected with liability med accident in- 
surance and is at present general agent for 
Michigan of the London Guarantee & Accident 
Company 

CHILLY RECEPTION. —That Lansing agent 
that swiped that $30,000 line on that Owosso 
plant from Owosso agents, at 50 cents and tried 
to place it in Lansing offices, telling them it was 
a sprinkled risk at full rates (which by the way 
is $1.25) must have thought it was a regular 
shower-hath by the coldness with which his 
proposition was received. 


OUR MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT. 


Owing to an unfortunate delay in transmis- 
sion through the mails the OH10 UNDERWRITER 
prints little Michigan news this issue. Accidents 
will ’appen, and we trust our readers will par- 
don us this time. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


The Manufacturers and Merchants of Pitts- 
burg is about to change hands, and the com- 
pany may be reinsured. 


Webb McNall, the Kansas terror, has been 
deposed from his position of insurance superin- 
tendent of the state by Governor Stanley. 


The Standard, Argus and /nvestigator fire 
charts are out for 1899. The /wdica/or’s chart of 
Ohio fire insurance for ten years is also out. 


The Attorney General of the United States 
has given an opinion on the taxation of policies 
of reinsurance, in which he holds that such pol- 
icies do not require revenue stamps as that 
would be in the nature of double taxation. 


Ex-Insurance Commissioner Fricke’s insur- 
ance text book, which gives all the papers read 
at the famous insurance commissioners’ conven- 
tion at Milwaukee, is just from the press. It is 
valuable as well as handsomely gotten up. Mr. 
Fricke is now New York superintendent of the 
Union Central Life. 


The Girard of Philadelphia, through the 
Western department, made preliminary arrange- 
ments to enter Kentucky as an independent 
company, expecting to establish agencies in the 
principal towns throughout the state; not, how- 
ever, todo a cut-rate business, for the company 
has always been one to observe good practices 
in underwriting; but after a review of the situ- 
ation, fhe managers have decided not to plant 
agencies until the existing troubles are satisfac- 
torily settled. The annoyances and impositions 
to which companies are subjected in Kentucky 
do not encourage reliable companies to seek 
business which, at the best, has yielded but lit- 
tle profit. 


tH EQUITABLE LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 


120 BROADWAY, - NEW YORK. 
Agents wanted who can produce business. 


HoH. M. ALLEN, Gem’l Agent, 
N. E. Cor. Fourth and Elm Sts., CINCINNATI 0. 
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OHIO OVERHEAD WRITING UP TO DATE. 

Since the Traders of Chicago incident in con- 
nection with the revocation of its Ohio license 
for overhead writing, there have been quite a 
number of cases filed with Superintendent Mat- 
thews against various companies. It is possi- 
ble, however, that the superintendent will not 
follow the line of summary action he took in 
the Traders’ case. It is said he is inclined to 
feel that an example having been made of the 
Traders, just as much good has been accom- 
plished as though he revoked under every 
case he could find. The Germania has made a 
strong plea for mercy, on its Methodist Book 
Concern case, and Superintendent Matthews has 
taken the matter under advisement, pending, it 
is said, an examination of the Germania’s rec- 
ords. He has absolute power, under the law, 
to do as he sees fit. 
punished, doubtless this will mean the discon- 
tinuance of the other cases, with a sharp repri- 
mand to the offenders. In any event the super- 
intendent will probably issue a circular letter 
warning the ‘companies that hereafter no leni- 
ency will be shown, and suggesting that they at 
once proceed to a house-cleaning process. It is 
learned from a source outside the insurance de- 
partment that at least three cases have been 
brought to the department’s attention outside 
of those already published. One of these is 
the H. & S. Pogue company policy in the Mill- 
ers & Manufacturers of Minneapolis, No. D 
26,922. The policy was written at the home 
office for Jameson & Frelinghuysen, the New 
York brokers. President Shove, when in Cin- 
cinnati Saturday, stated that the company can- 
celed the policy on account of the irregularity 
in its issuance. 

A flurry was caused at the agents’ association 
meeting at Columbus when it was announced 
that R. T. Howell of Bridgeport, who has been 
at loggerheads with agents at Wheeling, W. 
Va., over the Mingo Junction Iron Works in- 
surance, had discovered that J. V. L. Rogers, the 
Wheeling agent, had written the Mingo Junc- 
tion (Ohio) risk from Wheeling without being 
licensed in Ohio. On the border it is very fre- 
quent for agents to be licensed in both States. 
It was wafted about that Howell had forthwith 
filed charges of overhead writing against the 
Aetna, Continental, Royal, Lancashire and 
others. At first the investigation of the records 
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men are engaged in taking them up all over the 
State. So far it is not known that any com- 
plaint against the Phenix has been filed with 


| Superintendent Matthews, but it is true that va- 


If the Germania is not | 


of the insurance department showed Ohio li- | 


censes for only the Royal and Lancashire. The 
Aetna policy was written in Cincinnati. At first 
no trace could be found of a Continental li- 
cense, and there was much speculation as to the 
result if this company’s well-known boast as 
to overhead writing should be met with a revo- 
cation of license. However, matters were 
found to be all straight, though it is understood 
Mr. Howell or someone called the attention of 
the insurance superintendent to the matter. It 
is understood the Bridgeport license of the Con- 
tinental for Mr. Rogers was found ; at any rate 
the policy was properly issued, and the decision 
in the Germania case, which will doubtless gov- 
ern the others on file, will be awaited with in- 
terest by the companies directly affected, and 
with general interest by the fraternity at large. 
++ ++ 
PHENIX ON OVERHEAD WRITING. 

Probably the most interesting case of over- 
head writing which has yet been unearthed in 
Ohio since the Traders of Chicago episode is that 
of the Phenix of Brooklyn. It is not known 
just how many overhead written policies the 
Phenix has in Ohio, but the number must be 


rious insurance men have one or more of these 
policies which they are holding for further de- 
velopment. All the policies so far seen are 
written in Chicago, signed with a rubber stamp 
of General Agent Harbeck’s signature. It 
seems that the Phenix has been in the habit of 
writing the policies in its sub-agency department 
at the general agency office. As is well known, 
a sub-agency is one where the agent does not 
write the policy but solicits the risk on applica- 
tion. Sub-agencies are usually located only in 
very small towns. The difficulty which the 
Phenix men are liable to encounter, in taking 
up these policies, some of them on farm prop- 
erty, can readily be imagined. Before over- 
head writing came to be so emphatically con- 
demned it was very customary to write policies 
at the general agency office. Insurance men 
who are ‘‘ on,’’ regard the Phenix case as a good 
joke on the company and its representatives. 
While the writing of the policies is a clear vio- 
lation of the law, inasmuch as no agent is done 
an injustice, no one who has any evidence is in- 
clined to stop the fun of watching the company 
“take up its policies by filing the complaint. 
++ ++ 

THE DUAL AGENCY QUESTION AT DAYTON. 

At the meeting of the Dayton Fire Under- 
writers’ Club in September last, a committe was 
appointed to consider the subject of dual agen- 
cies, and report to the club a plan which would 
lead to the placing of Dayton on a single agency 
basis. The committee consisted of M. F. 
Hooven, Theo, Meuche of Meuche & Hickman, 
Charles Heller of S. E. Kemp & Co., Charles 
D. Kidd and Sidney Eckley. The committee 
called upon the various agents interested, 
who include all but three or four in the city, 
and found the sentiment practically unanimous 
in favor of single agencies, and prepared the 
following report which was to have been pre- 
sented at the October meeting of the club: 


“Your committee on multiple agency ques- | 





tion made a canvass among the members that | 


represented companies that have two or more 
agents, and found that the sentiment was prac- 
tically unanimous in favor of the single agency 
system. In order to put it into effect, the com- 
mittee recommends, 

“ First, That each and every member of the 
club that represents a company or compa- 
nies that have another agent or agents 
within the jurisdiction of this club, shall on or 
before ———, sign a letter addressed to each of 
such companies resigning agency, to take effect 
Such letters to be placed in the hands 
of the stamping clerk who shall forward them 
simultaneously to their addresses together with 
a statement setting forth the facts and reasons 
for the action taken, with the suggestion to the 
company that it request the agent they wish to 
retain to withdraw such resignation, on the un- 
derstanding that no other agent shall be ap- 
pointed.”’ 

The repor was signed by all of the commit- 
tee except Mr. Eckley, who, while professing 
to favor the movement, feared he would by its 
adoption lose the agency of the New York Un- 
derwriters. Inthe meantime Secretary Trem- 
bor of the German of Freeport, which company 
has one agent in the club and two outside, was 
told by some busy-body that the Dayton agents 
were going to make the German dance to their 
music. 
ire and he threatened to do all sorts of things. 
At the request of Meuche & Hickman, in whose 
agency the German is the leading company, the 








This naturally aroused Mr. Trembor’s | 


report of the committee was withheld. No | 


further action was taken in the matter until the 
meeting of the club held February 28, when the 


considerable if the rumor is true that several | report was presented, the resignations to be 


| 


sent in by March 10th and take effect March 


dist. At the request of a number of members 
of the club action upon the report was post- 
poned until the meeting to be lreld March 2g. 
Copies of the report have been sent to the mem. 
bers but none to the companies except such as 
the individual agents have seen fit to send the 
companies represented by them. It is thonght 
that the resolution presented by the committee 
will be adopted and that most of the companies 


- will acquiesce in the movement without serious 


objection. 

The following companies have two or more 
agencies in Dayton: American of Newark, 
Caledonian, Cincinnati Underwriters, Citizens 
of Pittsburg, Concordia, German of Freeport, 
Grand Rapids, Lancashire, London Assurance, 
Manchester, National of Hartford, New York 


Underwriters, North British & Mercantile, 
Northern, Northwestern National, Norwich 


Union, Phoenix of Hartford, Union of Philadel- 
phia, Westchester, National of Cincinnati, 
Phoenix of England, and Milwaukee Mechan- 
ics. This does not include several companies 
which have tenders. with the exception of the 
New York Underwriters, whose policies are 
guaranteed by the Hartford. 
oe ++ 
DISTRICT AGENT MORGAN'S BANQUET. 

The Columbus meeting of the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Local Agents was made the occasion of 
several reunions or gatherings of company rep- 
resentatives. One of the most interesting and 
well-attended of those was District Agent Mor- 
gan’s enterprise in behalf of his Ohio Farm De- 
partment. No less than fifty farm agents of the 
Home visited Columbus to attend the two events 
of Mr. Morgan’s banquet on Thursday and the 
Agents’ Association Convention. The banquet 
was held at the Chittenden and was graced by 
the presence of Mrs. Morgan and several other 
ladies. The following clever toast ‘‘to the 
Home ’’ was composed in honor of the occasion 
by George H. Daugherty, editor of the Spring- 
field Republic-Times, who was present : 


Here’s a toast to fair Ohio, 
With her wood and chattering rills, 
Pretty homes on shady green swards, 
Cattle on a thousand hills. 
Here’s a tribute to her tillers, 
Men of brain and men of brawn, 
Bringing forth by agriculture 
Richest wealth the sun shines on. 


And here’s a toast to that protection 
Which holds sure from every harm 
All the worth of years of toiling 
In the city, on the farm— 

Holds secure insurance over 
Vine-clad cottage, gilded dome, 
By its strength of piled up millions, 

Long life to the New York Home! 


Here's a toast to E. D. Morgan— 
Every hustler here knows Ed ! 

Why, his name you've just to mention, 
You'll agree enough is said. 

There’s a glow upon his features, 
From his eyes the sunbeams dart, 

Telling that God’s own good nature 
Bubbles upward from his heart. 


Here’s a tribute that is honest, 
Though its form may lack the grace 
Of the poet’s choicest measure, 
Of the artist’s charming grace, 
But I’m here to tell you, agents, 
Many weary paths you’ll roam 
Ere you'll find a better fellow 
Than Ed Morgan of the Home. 
++ ++ 
W. K. BRIGGS’ NEW POSITION. 

The many insurance friends of W. K. Briggs, 
who for years acted as special agent in Ohio of 
the Commercial of Cincinnati, which reinsured 
some months ago in the Merchants & Manufac- 
turers of Cincinnati, will welcome his return to 























afield position, which he has just taken for Ohio, 
Southern Michigan and Kentucky with the 
Commerce of Albany, New York. Secretary 
Jenison was in Ohio last week and closed the 
arrangements. Mr. Briggs will for some time 
devote his time to enlarging the company’s 
agency plant in Ohio, and after this is accom- 
plished he will pay considerable attention to 
Michigan and Kentucky. Mr. Briggs is a field 
man of well-known ability, and it is not surpris- 
ing that, notwithstaning the suddenness of the 
Commercial’s reinsurance, he should so easily 
have formed anew connection. There is quite 
a plentitude of unemployed strictly first-class 
field talent in Ohio and the west at present. 
ons ++ 
CLEVELAND BOARD AFFAIRS. 

CLEVELAND, March i4.—The agents’ agree- 
ment pending the reorganization of the Cleve- 
land Board has not yet received the signature 
of the requisite 90 per cent of the agents to 
make it operative. At yesterday's meeting the 
attempt to secure further signatures was dropped 
for the present, and instead a resolution was 
passed requesting President Parsons to nominate 
to a meeting to be held Thursday of this week, 
a committee of fifteen, who should at once take 
up the matter of formulating a platform for the 
reorganization of the board. This. committee will 
be made up of members and non-members, 
so-called banking agencies and their opponents, 
those interested largely in preferred business, 
and those in special and mercantile business, 
etc., recognizing all interests if possible. The 
idea is to form such a committee, and then 
while it is at work get the signature of all 
agents if possible to an agreement to accept 
without debate or change, the result of the 
committee’s efforts. 

++ ++ 
HARTFORD FIRE'S APPOINTMENTS. 

The Hartford Fire has appointed Henry M. 
Brooks, for many years its manager at Cleve- 
land for Cuyahoga county, manager for the 
the northern half of the state embracing some 
24 counties. The company has also appointed 
Wm. C. Butler as special agent in Ohio, and he 
will devote a portion of his time to the super- 
vision of the Hartford agencies in the Northern 
Ohio territory. Mr. Butler has long been con- 
nected with Mr. Brooks at Cleveland. The 
Hartford is considering the advisability of con- 
tinuing farm business in the state, and if con- 
tinued, it is possible it may be done under some 
different methods than heretofore. If a separate 
farm department is opened it will probably be 
handled direct from the western general office 
at Chicago. The company may discontinue 
farm business in Ohio altogether. 

++ ++ 
DINNER TO J. F. DOWNING. 

A most pleasant little affair, incident on the 
Columbus convention, was the dinner given by 
State Agent L. J. Bonar of the North America 
and Philadelphia Underwriters to the agents of 
his companies who attended the convention, in 
honor of General Agent J. F. Downing, of the 
western department, who was one of the speak- 
ers at the convention. The dinner was not an- 
ticipated before the day on which it was given, 
and the surprisingly large number of North 
America agents who were found to be in Colum- 
bus must have been a matter of gratification to 
General Downing. It was interesting as show- 
ing the representative character of North Amer- 
ica agents. On the days of the convention Co- 
lumbus presented a triangle, insurancewise. In 
the Board of Trade Auditorium the convention 
itself held forth. At the Chittenden, on North 
High street, was the headquarters for Home of 
New York agents, who were also given a din- 
ner ; and at the Great Southern, on South High 


street, Field Marhal Bonar was congregating 
his forces to do honor to his commander. Gen- 
eral Downing’s presence, both at the convention 
and his agents’ meeting, was especially appreci- 
ated, in the distinction which he had shown the 
Agents’ Association by being present. General 
Downing probably travels as little, in late years, 
as any of the important general agents in the 
west. He seldom even attends Union meetings, 
and he is less frequently seen at general gather- 
ings. His large interests, outside of the insur- 
ance business, make a very busy man of him. 
General Downing is one of the most striking 
examples of successful men. Years ago, when a 
struggling lawyer, he arranged to devote a part 
of his time to the interests of the Insurance 
Company of North America in Western Penn- 
sylvania. Then the agency system was but 
at its chrysalis stage. After doing satisfactory 
work in Pennsylvania, it was suggested that he 
visit a a few of the larger western cities and ap- 
point agents. His first appointment was made 
| at Cleveland, the second at Newark, and the 

third at Mansfield, Ohio. The agencies, of 

course, are still in operation, but the original 

appointees are long since dead or retired from 
| tle business. State Agent Bonar succeeded to 

the Mansfield agency, and in time was placed in 

charge of Ohio. Personally, General Downing 

is a well-preserved, impressive-looking gentle- 
| man, though pretty well along in years. He 
has an earnest, kindly manner in speaking, 
which appeals to his audience and makes his 
hearers in sympathy with him. He would fit 


| closely a young man’s ideal of a man at his 


age. Cultured, broad minded, and gifted with 

a presence and manner which encourage kindly 
| feelings toward him, General Downing has 

been well equipped to attain the eminent posi- 
| tion in business and social life which is his. 
| Atthe dinner he made an entertaining talk, 
| continuing on the lines of his talk of the after- 
| noon. A pleasing incident of the dinner was 
| the suggestion of W. E. Guthrie of Zanesville 
| that each agent within a week send in to Erie 
| a new risk, marking it ‘‘ D,’’ in honor and ap- 
preciation of the general agent’s presence. 

++ ++ 
SQUIRE'S TWO NEW COMPANIES. 

The Squire, Hahn & App Co. of Cleveland 
has received the state agency of the Reading 
| Fire of Pennsylvania, which is in reality the 

American annex of the Scottish Alliance, a for- 

eign company not admitted to this country. 

About a year agothe Scottish Alliance secured 

control of the Reading and since then it has 


retired the company’s old officers and taken in | 


one or two of the home office people of the 
Scottish, who have removed tothis country. It 
is believed this is the company referred to by 
Mr. Squire, when he stated some time ago that 
he would soon have the state agency fora large 
foreign company. Mr. Squire claims to have 
secured the state agency for another company, 
whose name, however, he does not mention, 
He still insists that he intends to operate 
through local boards in Ohio in the future. The 
agency was last week appointed general agent 
for Indiana, Kentucky and small parts of New 
York and Pennsylvania, in addition to its 
present field of Ohio, for the Manhattan, Read- 
ing, Washington, Colonial, and New York Fire. 
J. D. Bremer, ex-Cleveland manager of the 
Home of New York, will be superintendent of 
agencies of the new department. This evidently 
means that a reconcilation has been patched up 
between Mr. Squire and Mr. Bremer. Squire 
| stated in New York recently that he believed 
there would be little trouble in Cleveland here- 
after now that Bremer was out of the Home. 
Mr. Squire said he considered Mr. Bremer the 
one obstacle to harmony in the Cleveland board, 
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board. A number of agents in Cleveland say 
they will resign if the Squire, Hahn & App 
agency is admitted to the new board which is 
being formed. T. R. Fletcher, of Columbus, 
will be Cleveland local manager of the agency. 
+ ++ 
CLEVELAND UNDERWRITERS’ BANQUET. 

A banquet was given March 6th at the Colo- 
nial Hotel by the Cleveland Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, at which about sixty members were 
present. The banquet was held in order to pro- 
mote good feeling among the members of the 
organization, which has been badly rent re- 
cently with internal difficulties. A plan is now 
on foot to reorganize the board on entirely new 
lines. No business matters were discussed at 
the banquet, however, the evening being spent 
entirely in social pleasures. The banquet was 
served at 8:30 o’clock in the ordinary of the 
Colonial. The tables were formed in a square 
and were prettily decorated with smilax and cut 
flowers, After a tempting menu had been dis- 
cussed by the insurance men, several toasts 
were given. Thomas H. Geer acted as toast- 
master, and first introduced A. W. Parsons, who 
responded to the toast, ‘“Tempest Tossed.’’ The 
other toasts of the evening were: ‘‘A Rejuve- 
nated and Reunited Membership,’’ O. M. Staf- 
ford; ‘‘Our Veteran Members,’’ William G. Os- 
wald; ‘“‘Our Young Members,’’ H. M. Brooks. 
Among the gentlemen present were: W. J. 
James, M. C. Willis, W. B. Maxson, H. Lahr- 
heim, Thomas C. Goss, H. M. Brooks, H. H. 
Culp, L. A. Wilbor, H. Buchman, W. G. Oswald, 
C. A. Post, N. P. Gallup, H. K. Brace, C. C. 
Shanklin, O. M. Stafford, A. W. Neale, Walter 
Biddle, Thomas H. Geer, Leonard Parks, J. G. 
Rice, B. Seymour, W. W. Armstrong, F, P. 
Thomas, B. T. Duffey, Will Thomas, George 
Phypers, C. L. Douglass, J. H. Johnson, M. A. 
King, R. I, Dutton, D. C. Reed, A. W. Parsons, 
W. N. Perrin, G. W. Cleveland, C. G. Barkwill, 
H. W. Henry, M. H. Barrett, C. F. Boest, G. H 
Olmstead, C. J. Seabrooke, T. C. Parsons, A. L. 
Truesdell and M. Phalen. 

++ ++ 
AKRON BOARD MATTERS. 

It is understood that the Akron Board has 
taken action against Graham & Baum, the rep- 
resentatives of the Squire, Hahn & App Com- 
pany and others, for rate-cutting and irregular 
practices. Another fracas is looked for at 
Akron, Graham & Baum say: ‘Regarding 
expulsion from the Akron Board, we did not 
know that we were expelled from the board, or 
plainly speaking, we did not know there was a 
Board of Underwriters in Akron. There is some 
sort of a local organization here which pretends 
to observe rates as the Cochran Bureau advises, 
but our experience in competition has led us to 
believe that there is no organization in Akron, 
for the purpose of maintaining advisory rates 
If there is and any assurance will be given us 
that advisory rates will be maintained by all 
agents, we should be pleased to become mem- 
bers of such an organization, and stand ready to 
post a certified check of any amount, guaran- 
teeing our honest intentions in this matter.”’ 

MILLERS & MANUFACTURERS IN OHIO. 

President C. B. Shove, of the Millers & Man- 
ufacturers of Minneapolis, was in Cincinnati 
Saturday, and while here changed the sole 
agency to J. H. Leiding from F, J. Blain. Mr. 
Suove states that he has entirely severed the 
company’s. connection with Squire, Hahn & 
App, who lost money for the company, and 
that he will hereafter do strictly an agency 
business in Ohio. C. B. Corry of Bellefontaine, 
who is special for the Insurance Company of 
the State of Illinois, will handle the Ohio busi- 


and largely the cause of his troubles with the | ness of the M. & M. President Shove is an old 
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Ohio insurance man and helped J. B. Bennett 
organize the famous Andes of Cincinnati. Mr. 
Shove, in addition to being president of the M. 
& M., conducts a large local agency at Minne- 
apolis, and has much to do with the local 
agency organization movement. 
++ ++ 
T. R. FLETCHER MANAGER. 

Mr. C. B. Squire is authority for the statement 
that the firm name of Squire, Hahn & App of 
Cleveland will not be changed on account of 
Mr. Daniel Myers’ entrance into the firm. Mr. 
Squire stated Tuesday that T. R. Fletcher, 
ex-deputy insurance superintendent, would be 
the manager of the Squire, Hahn & App Agency 
Company. Mr. Fletcher was offered the secre- 
taryship of the Manhattan Fire, but he has 
evidently declined it. 

++ ++ 
CINCINNATI IS QUIET. 

Local agents in Cincinnati were surprised one 
morning last week to see an elaborate account 
of the board troubles in the daily papers. A 
one-half column account was also wired to the 
Chicago papers, and from reading these accounts 
it would appear that the Cincinnati board was 
on the verge of disruption. 
be assigned for the publication of these sen- 
sational reports other than the desire of an 
enterprising space-writer to scare up alleged 
news. Cincinnati matters are quiet, and there 





No reason can | 


is not much danger of any serious results from | 


Simon Sturm’s resignation from the board. 
His resignation has been in for some weeks, 
and it is hard to understand why a sensation 
should be made of it at this late day. 
fusal of the board to admit Myron C. Long 
was also about a week old. 


The re- | 


It is believed the | 


board will change its attitude on this matter | 


and admit Mr. Long. His companies, the Fire- 
mans Fund and London and Lancashire, are up 
in arms against the board’s action, and assert 
that they will stand by Mr. Long outside the 
board if he is not admitted. As to Mr. Sturm, 
he has one of the largest agencies in the state, 
representing many leading companies, and is in 
the habit of resigning every few months. This 
is not looked upon as anything more than one 
of his ‘“‘periodicals.’’ He has already paid his 
fine of $50, and will doubtless be readmitted in 
due course. Another report sent to Chicago is 
that he will quit the fire business, and the dis- 
patch says that coloring is given to this state- 
ment by the fact that John Heckle, who is in 
his office, has been appointed agent for all his 
companies. Mr. Heckle has had this appoint- 
ment for about a year. Cincinnati is never in 


too good a condition, but the present situation | 


is no worse than it has been at any time during 
the past two or three years. 
+ ++ 
E. E. PERRY MAKES CORRECTION. 

Editor OHI0 UNDERWRITER: In your issue 
of the 2nd, there appeared an article in connec- 
tion with the change of management of the 
Manhattan Fire Ins. Co. of New York, in which 
it was incidentally mentioned that the writer 
intended removing to Cleveland to assume the 
general agency in the west for that company. 
The article also further stated that in the future 
the Indiana Millers, which I have the honor to 
serve as secretary, would be conducted on the 
agency plan, writing general business. I should 
be pleased if you would correct the impression 
given in this article, for it is neither my inten- 
tion to remove from Indianapolis nor to change 
in any manner whatever the plans and princi- 
ples upon which the Indiana Millers Mut. Fire 
Ins. Co. has heretofore been conducted. If you 
will make such correction, I assure you it will 
be appreciaied. Yours truly, 

E. E. PERRY, Secretary. 


That part of Mr. Perry’s letter referring to 
the Indiana Millers becoming an agency com- 
pany is incorrect so far as the OHIO UNDER- 
WRITER is concerned. The OHIO UNDERWRITER 


did not say that the Indiana Millers would | 


change to an agency basis, but that the Squire, 
Hahn & App agency would co-oparate with 
other agents in the future. 
a+ ++ 
MYERS ON THE INSURANCE TRUST. 

CLEVELAND, March 14.—Mr. Daniel Myers, 
who now owns the Squire, Hahn & App Com- 
pany, and is president of the Manhattan Fire of 


| 
| 


New York, is now and has been for a number | 


of years chairman of the insurance committee 
of the National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion. Mr. Myers’ report made to the association 
when in session at Denver and that made in St. 
Louis in 1898 are very interesting, especially in 
view of the fact that Mr. Myers is now in favor 
of ‘‘board rates,’’ and within a few days a num- 
ber of the boards here received a letter from C. 
B. Squire, manager of the Manhattan, stating 
that within a few days the company will be 
relicensed to do business in Ohio, will be a 


‘‘union’”’ and ‘‘board’’ company, and in Cleve- | 


land will be represented by the Squire, Hahn & 


App Company; and if the board will lift the | 


boycott against that agency it will then join 
with all of its companies. In any event it will 


in other parts of the state be a tariff com- | 


pany. 


able portion of his worldly goods in the stock 
of the Manhattan Company and the Squire, 
Hahn & App agency, will be in a position to 
reap the benefits of being a member of the in- 
surance trust. What those beriefits will be can 
probably be easier determined after they have 
been derived, than now, in advance When he 
is all through, and has retired to pass the rest 
of his days in contemplation of his profits, he 
will probably realize that as a business proposi- 
tion, foresight would have been better, for him, 
than hindsight. Here are a few extracts from 
the report of the insurance committee of the 
druggists’ association, of which he is chairman, 
made at the St. Louis meeting. It must be 
galling to Mr. Myers to have to appeal for 
patronage to these same agents, to whom he 
pays his respects in so complimentary a manner 
in his report: 


Corner number three (of the insurance tri- 
angle) is very much occupied by a vast army 
of insurance agents called *‘ the board of under- 
writers,’’ who do not risk a single dollar in the 
great responsibilities, and yet absorb the vast 
sum of forty per cent of the total paid by the 
insured. ‘‘ Toll Gate’’ would be a mild name 
for this‘last corner. Its chief stock in trade is 
its grip on the insured and the insurance com- 
panies. But the latter are its willing tool, and 
will so continue as long as the toll-gate co- 
operates in ‘‘ holding up ”’ the insured. 


The natural relation of insurance companies 
to property is that of servant, not dictator, aid- 
ing and abetting extortion. There should be 
no gulf nor barriers between them. As before 
stated, they are indispensable to each other. 


Strange to say, and it is a surprising fact, in- 
surance companies seem powerless to transact 
business direct with the insured without per- 
mitting their business to pass through this same 
toll gate and submitting to its terms and dicta- 
tions. This toll gate for years has so walled 
itself in as to seem impregnable. By united 
action of the boards of the various cities, the 
halls of legislation have been silently entered, 
controlled, and moved to pass laws favorable to 
the existence of boards and calculated to draw 
money from the pockets of the insured and in- 
crease the revenue of the toll gate. All the 
power of political, social, church, trade and 
other influences have been invoked to strength- 
en their grip on the insured. 





Mr. Myers having now invested a consider- 





The fire insurance business of this great coun- 
try is owned, body and soul, not by the insur- 
ance companies, but by the middle men who 
own the toll gate, who are established in va- 
rious cities and towns, and who are unalterably 
opposed to progressive and economic ideas 
tending to reduce the cost of insurance and 
lower the sum total of premiums, simply be- 
cause it would mean largely reducing their rey- 
enue, the amount of the toll collected by the 
toll gate. Verily the servants have become the 
masters, and the masters the servants. 


Looking forward, it will be but a few years 
when the old toll gate fire insurance route over 
two sides of a triangle will be abandoned fora 
direct line from the insured to the insurer, pass- 
ing over only one side of the triangle. The 
board will inform you the suggested route is im- 
passable—that it is filled with yellow fever 
marshes, barbed wire fences, and Spanish 
bullets. 


Co-INSURANCE.—Beware of a “ Percentage 
Co-insurace Clause”’ in policies. It is a snare 
and delusion. It is loaded. It is a cunning, 
slick scheme devised by the combine to enable 
them legally to evade a large share of liability 
and throw it upon the shoulders of the insured. 
Some years ago the edict went forth from the 
Mephistopheles of the insurance combine to 
insert a “ percentage co-insurance clause”? in 
policies. Like an army of ants the agents 
swarmed forth, and it was done. 


Last winter the Ohio Legislature passed an 
anti-trust bill prohibiting two or more agents 
from combining and making rates or in any way 
interfering with others to prevent or stifle free 
competition among fire insurance companies, 
Penalty, both fine and imprisonment Under 
this act the attorney-general of Ohio prosecuted 
the insurance combine or trust. As a result, 
the trust was smashed and given until October 
25th to dissolve. At the present time it is busily 
engaged racking its brains, doing, mentally, 
ground and lofty tumbling to devise some new 
way to get around the laws of Ohio. It has 
been stated that the new combine will be known 
as a baseball club. During the prosecution 
some interesting disclosures were made, giving 
the public a view behind the scenes. We will 
enumerate a few: 


First Arbitrary and extortionate rates had 
been taking annually $1,000,000 from the pock- 
ets of the insured in Ohio, all of which would 
have been saved to the policy holders but for 
the existence of the combine, the toll gate. 

Fourth—That the combine maintained a paid 
lobby to strengthen their position to prevent 
legislation calculated to protect the insured, and 
at all times looking for the’ chance to increase 
the revenue of the toll gate. 

Fifth—That high-class risks without moral 
hazard were not given a rate according to their 
deserts, but were dumped in the hopper with 
bad risks. 

There is no such thing as a combine in foreign 
countries. It is the invention of a slick Yankee 
schemer and has cost business men millions of 
dollars. But in aiding and abetting this iniquity 
foreign insurance companies are the chief sin- 
ners. They are the head and front of the com- 
bine to-day. 

In this age of small profits in all business 
transactions, we emphatically disapprove of the 
fire insurance combine, which forces from the 
pockets of the insured forty per cent of 
the premiums paid for the support of an un- 
necessary army of agents who assume 10 
responsibility, but own and operate an obsolete 
and unnecessary toll gate, and we pledge our 
support to such independent companies as will 
aid us in securing relief from this gigantic 
insurance octopus. 


President Myers is sure to receive the support 


of all local agents on the strength of the last 
paragraph, if not on any of the others. 


Herron & Matthias of New Philadelphia, 0., 
have dissolved partnership. C. C. Mathias 
continues the agency, while Samuel H. Herron 
has become district general agent of the Equi- 
table Life of New York. 
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| 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
VIRGINIA STATE MAY ENTER OHIO. 
Robert Lecky, Jr., assistant secretary of the | 
Virginia State Insurance Company of Rich- 
mond, spent three or four days with his state 
agent, Alfred Paull, the first of the month 
making arrangements for an aggressive cam- 
paign for business this year. There is a likeli- 
hood of the ‘“‘State’’ entering Ohio in the near 
future. As it has been very successful in all the 
new fields entered in the past few years, it 
would no doubt do a fair business in Ohio and 
soon leave behind it many of the companies 
which have lately entered the state. Mr. Lecky, 
who is practically the agency manager of the 
company, isa young man of rare attainments 
and will no doubt be hear from. 
++ ++ 


DON’T LIKE VALUED POLICY LAW. 
The following companies have thus far indi- 


cated their intention of withdrawing from the 
state on account of the valued policy law passed | 
by the last legislature, which takes effect about 
May 2lst: Providence-Washington, Firemans 
Fund, Globe and Rutgers and Insurance Co. of 
the State of New York. It is presumed that 
some others will follow. 
at ++ 
A LESSON IN STATE INSURANCE. 

The gods have shown their displeasure at the 
recent action of the state lawmakers toward fire 
insurance companies, and the total destruction 
by fire of the new Mechanical Hall at the State 
University at Morgantown, entailing a loss of 
$60,000 with only $28,000 insurance, comes as a 
visitation upon the state of the wrath of Vulcan, 
and a warning to those who advocate the state’s 
carrying its own insurance. 


Though a few com- 
panies sustain losses by the fire they are not to 
be regarded as misfortunes even though some of 
the same companies interested deserve a little 
censure for their weak efforts in behalf of the 
resident agents’ bill. The following companies 
were on the risk: Franklin, German, Peabody 
and Standard, of Wheeling; Royal, Scottish 
Union, National, Pennsytvania Fire and Cale- 
donian. 


+ ++ 
GENERAL AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 

The firm of Lohmeyer & Goshorn at Charles- 
ton have recently acquired the West Virginia 
general agencies for the Milwaukee Mechanics, 
Milwaukee Fire, North German and Transat- 
lantic. In addition to these they handle the 
state for the Palatine, Prussian National, Globe 
& Rutgers and Ins. Co. of the State of New | 
York, and have also had Maryland added to 
their territory for the Palatine. The growing 
business of the firm necessitates additional room 
and they are now fitting up convenient ground 
floor offices at No 291 Kanawha street. 


OHIO AND W. VA. FIRE NOTES. 


Henry O’Kane of Columbus has resigned the 
agency of the Northwestern Underwriters, the | 
annex of the Northwestern National. 


Sidney Eckley of Dayton has taken the reg- 
ular agency of the Phoenix of Hartford. He 
has had the Auxiliary agency for several years. 


Chas. J. Dauner, who was suspended by the 
Cincinnati board on the charge of rebating, is 
expected to be back in the board within a few 
days. 


Dayton agents are somewhat perturbed over 
the writing of large tobacco lines in New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. The New York 
Tariff Association promises to use its efforts to 
remedy this evil. 


Robert M. Bennett, special agent of the Aetna 
of Hartford in Illinois, has resigned to take | 


| and opened an office. 


Illinois and Missouri for the Agricultural. He 


| is a son of the late F. C. Bennett, general agent 


of the Aetna at Cincinnati. 


The Akron agencies of John Memmer and 
George W. Memmer have been consolidated 


| under the name of John Memmer & Son. 


The officers of a number of leading American 
insurance companies have signed a_ protest 
against the passage of discriminatory tax laws 


| against foreign companies, which are so popular 
| at present, especially in the West. 


The Western Mutual Fire of Urbana, under 
the management of Secretary Ross, is reaching 
out. A number of new agents are being ap- 
pointed, and business for the past three months 
is reported to have shown a marked increase. 


It is understood that General Manager C. B. 
Squire, of the Manhattan, has offered the Ohio 


| special agency to E. H. Coe of Dayton, the 


well-known local agent. Mr. Squire says the 
Manhattan will be admitted to Ohio in a few 
days. 

Since the last issue, the Globe Fire of New 
York has reported its West Virginia premiums 
for 1898 as $13,468 and losses incurred as $5,174; 
and the Insurance Company of the State of New 
York reported premiums $?,879 and 
$1,161. 
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R. W. Grim, special agent of the Northwest- 


ern National at Columbus as assistant for Ohio | 


| to George W. Russell of Kalamazoo, Mich, has 
| resigned. 
| pleted arrangements to take the Ohio special 


He has, it is understood, about com- 


agency for another company? 
D. E. Latimer, formerly with General Agent 


| Parsons of the Milwaukee Mechanics as special 


agent, has resigned to become special agent for 
the German Fire of Pittsburg in Ohio. His 
headquarters are in the Produce “Exchange 
building, Cleveland. 


Irving B. Hiett & Co., the well-known real 
estate men of Toledo, have decided to enter the 
fire insurance business, and will take on a few 
companies. With their established standing in 


Toledo business circles they are expected to be- | 


come quite a factor in insurance. 


In most cases the Cochran rates are giving 
satisfaction at Dayton. In a few instances 
agents are inclined to meet outside competition, 


but all differences thus arisen are in a fair way | 


to be settled amicably. The condition of affairs 
is much better thangit was a year ago with rates 
open. 


Jas. M. Fife, the well-known Canton agent, 
has purchased the business of W. H. Wyant, 


| who will retire from the insurance business. 
| This is the second agency which has been con- 


solidated with the Fife agency within the last 


few months. Mr. Harry Fife is the active man- | 


ager of the business. 


The Cosmopolitan Club, composed of the 


| wives of the special agents of Columbus, enter- 
| tained their husbands and a few bachelor field 
| men at the Neil House a week ago Saturday 


night. The function passed off merrily, the 
entertainment being in charge of a committee, 
of which Mrs. Gardner E. Meeks was chairman. 


White & Bates is the style of a new insurance 
firm in Wheeling. Mr. W. 
senior member of the firm, came to Wheeling 
from Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, about six months ago, 
Mr. W. C. Bates has 
been connected with the Wheeling Bridge and 
Terminal Company for some years. Both are 


young and energetic and will, no doubt, succeed. 


The Fort Wayne Insurance Company of Indi- 
anapolis, operated by the McGiliard Agency 
Company and the notorious undergrounder, W. 
A. Lowell of Chicago, has, according to the 


| Chicago /uter Ocean, been found to be a pre- 


tentious fraud so far as its assets are concerned. 


| Commissioner Dearth of Minnesota, who un- 


earthed the alleged swindle, says that he found 


R. White, the | 


that the certificates of stock in the American | 


Sugar Refining Company to the amount of 


MICHIGAN AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


New Agents Appointed and Changes Made 
Recently by Fire Insurance Companies. 
Aetna— Otis A. Leonard, Albion; F. E. Shaff- 

master, Burr Oak; Wm. J. Percival, Lake Odessa; 

Ernest S. Fuller, Lyons; Chas. L. Chamberlain, 

Muskegon; Warren A. Woodworth, Saugatuck. 
American, N. Y.—Fred E. Shearer, Bay City; 

Isaac Marsilze, Holland. 

Boston—Samuel A. Bailey, Benton Harbor; 
B. P. Hicks, Durand; P. McBride, Holland; A. 
W. Kimball, Ionia; Chas. Jackson, Owosso; 
Sylvester Cole, Pontiac; D. L. Hunt, St. Johns. 

Caledonian —Howard B. Latourette, Fenton; 
Chas. E. Stuart, Schoolcraft. 

Erie—John R. Miner, Ann Arbor; Warren, 
Williams & Warren, Bay City; Herbert H. Mer- 
rill, Croswell; George M. Granger, Port Huron. 

Fire Association —Ed. S: Rankin, Kalamazoo. 

Greenwich (Marine)— Whitaker Bros. and 
Chas. A. Chamberlin, Detroit; Henry McMorran 
Port Huron. 

L. & L. & G.—Richard Coward, Bronson; R. 
O. Haynes, Hillsdale; Wm. O. Wells, Homer, 

Manchester—Geo. E. Shank, Mendon. 

Milwaukee Fire—Jas. G. Kress, Ithaca. 

Niagara—J. E. Seaver, Burr Oak; Louis Kill- 
mer, Plymouth; Geo. H. Gaw, Jr., Union City. 

Pacific—J. W. Gogarn, Dowagiac; Lucien E. 
Wood, Niles. 

Prussian National—C. H. Baird, Holly; Seth 
W. Lyon, Pittsford; Blum & Awrey, Saline; 
Sam’! M. Brown, Traverse City; Mrs. J. F. Webb, 
Ypsilanti. 

Rockford—Esli E. Whitney, Highland. 

Scottish U. & N.- Jos. H. Montague, Cold- 
water; Delray J. Treat, Decatur; Geo, M. Fields, 
Dowagiac; Spencer D. Bishop, Hillsdale; Geo. 
W. Whitbeck, Hudson; Ernest H. Saxton, Jones- 
ville; Clarence C. Jones, Quincy. 

Security, Conn.—Mrs. Susan Wetzel, Hastings. 
Spring Garden—Lous P. Lotz, Detroit; W.Wal- 

er Smith, Ionia; Wm E. Hamilton, St. Johns. 

Springfield—Frederick L. Gallup, Ypsilanti. 
Sun, Eng —M. W. Riker, Hastings; Wm. A. 

Patterson, Holly; Edgar N. Church, Ithaca; 

Chas. L. Hall, Sand Beach; H,. T. Cook, South 

Haven; Wm. K. Sawyer, Three Oaks; Ephrain 

Frost, Three Rivers; Alfred Steele, Wyandotte. 
Teutonia, Ohio—Geo. Schrauder, Monroe; 

H. W. Parker, Owosso. 

Traders, N. Y.—Peter Lowe, Adrian; Chas. F. 
Howe, Coldwater; Geo. M. Fields, Dowagiac; 
J. W. Billmire, Monroe; Geo. H. Arnold, Three 
Rivers. 

Western Und.—Edwin J. Jones, Adrian; Cutler 
A. Cram, Escanaba. 





oo 





One of the most notable features of the fire 
insurance situation of the past couple of months 
is the unusual amount of reinsuring of compa- 
nies’ business and total or partial withdrawal of 
the companies from business. Among these is 
the reinsurance of the Pacific marine business 
of the Transatlantic by the Fireman’s Fund, of 
the Farragut and of the Rutgers by the Lanca- 
shire, of half the business of the Insurance Com- 
pany of the State of New York by the Western 
of Toronto, the withdrawal of the Broadway 
from the agency field, and the termination of 
the Baltimore Underwriters, consisting of the 
Maryland and Home of Baltimore. Most of 
these changes do not affect Ohio and Michigan 
underwriters at all The Broadway has been 
gradually withdrawing from these two states. 
In Michigan it wrote no business in 1897, while 
in Ohio it wrote but about $12,000 in premiums 
as against $22,000 in 1895. A very considerable 
part of this was in the form of very small surplus 
lines in large city agencies. The Farragut has 
done no business in Michigan since 1895 and in 
Ohio had only $6,313 in premiums, less than 
half the business it did in 1895. Two-thirds of 
this was written by L. F. Runck of Cincinnati 
and the I. H. Detwiler Company of Toledo. 
The Rutgers did about $4,000 of business in 
Michigan in 1897. It was not licensed in Ohio. 


$180,000 were forgeries. There will undoubt- Altogether these changes affect agents in this 


edly be some arrests made, 


| field but little. 
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~ LIFE INSURANCE NEWS. 


WOULD DISCONTINUE TONTINE ESTIMATES. 








Toronto, O., March 7, 1899.—Ep1IToR OHIO | 


UNDERWRITER: In the OHIO UNDERWRITER 
of March 2d appears ‘‘extracts from the circular 
issued to agents by Actuary Van Cise of the 
Equitable of New York.” 

After careful study of the arguments used in 
these “‘extracts’’ it would seem to me they 
give rise to several questions, which it might be 
well for the readers of your valuable paper to 
think about. 


“In explanation,’? Mr. Van Cise goes on to | 
show that the Mutual Life cannot anticipate | 


any savings from the “expense element,’’ having 
reduced such element from 5 to 10 per cent by 
increasing the surrender values. 

Also, Mr. Van Cise goes on to show that the 
Mutual cannot anticipate any profits from low 
death rates, or savings from the ‘mortality 
element,’’ as offering special inducements to 
lapses will tend to increase their death rate by 
the selection against the company. 


While this would be true under certain cir- | 


cumstances, it certainly would appear from the 


guarantees of the Mutual’s contract, that the | 


officers of that company have very carefully 
and wisely guarded against this. 

It should cost no company, which has the in- 
terest of the policy-holders at heart, more than 
the expense element of the first two annual pre- 
miums (or one annual premium at least) to 


secure the business, and this being true, there | 


are certainly savings enough from the first three 
annual premiums, on the deferred dividend 
plan, that the company may well afford to pay 
as surrender value, after three years, the full 
reserve, and experience no evil effect from 
selection against itself. 

The Mutual does not offer a surrender cash 
value in excess of the full reserve, until the end 
of the seventh year. 
the average life of the policies of old line insur- 
ance companies is but about seven years, or, 
don’t practically all the lapses occur during the 
first six or seven years of the life of the policy ? 
It certainly would seem then, that by offering 


Why, is it not a fact that | 


\ 


special inducements at the end of the seventh | 


year, as the Mutual is doing, would tend to de- 
crease in place of zmcrease the lapse rate, at 


least during the period when the greater num- 


ber of lapses occur. 

Rate of interest to be earned in the future, is 
a question well under discussion by the officers 
and directors of the leading companies. 

But under the heading of “Lapses and Surren- 
der Values,’’ Mr. Van Cise says, “that no real 
profit is madc by any company from that 
source.”’ 
this to the past and present alike, I am not cer- 
tain, but it does not seem possible that he 
would. I would ask if this was true under the 
policies issued fifteen and twenty years ago, by 
these tontine companies, for which they are 
showing such large settlements under the head- 
in» of ‘‘Illustrations for 1897, éic. ?’’ 


Whether Mr. Van Cise would apply | 


It is a | 


well-known fact that there were very large | 
profits derived from these lapses on these old | 


tontine policies, as otherwise the companies 
could not have been returning such large divi- 
dends, for example: 

On 20-year endowments, issued in 1877 at age 
35, settled in 1597, in cash per each $1,000 in- 
surance. 

Equitable of New York—$1,511. 
Guide, page 102.) 

Mutual of New York—$1,632. (Handy Guide, 
page 23). ) 

New York Life of New York - $1,541. (Handy 
Guide, page 276.) 


(Handy | 











This, taking the average of these settlements, 
is the return of all premiums with nearly 4 per 
cent compound interest thereon, which is cer- 
tainly a grand settlement for the few who hold 
out to the finish. 

However, Mr. Van Cise would lead one to.be- 
lieve that the profits from the expense element 
have been and will contine to be small, if any; 
also, that the mortality element is not a reliable 
source at all for profits; and that due to the de- 
crease in interest rates, it is rather questionable 
if companies will be able to earn much if any 
over interest in the future; then he follows with 
the statement that there is no real profit derived 
from lapses. 

How, then, pray tell, are there to be any 
profits in the future? It certainly seems a de- 
plorable state of affairs with which the Mutual 
must contend, according to the arguments of 
the Equitable. 

There is certainly one thing, in which I be- 
lieve the readers of the UNDERWRITER will 
agree with me, and-that is, if it is at all doubt- 
ful that the Mutual will be able to carry out 
these contracts in perfect equity to her policy- 
holders,—as the Equitable seems to infer, it is 
surely high time for these “Giants’’ to discard 
the ‘‘Illustrations’’ of gone-by dividends or set- 
tlements, and cease to place in the hands of 
their agents rate books, illustrations, etc., set- 
ting out these past dividends in large red type 
for the sole purpose of attracting the eye of the 
prospective insurer, and leading him to believe 
that he is getting the same kind of policy and 
will receive the same results, for if the profit 
margin on all the elements which make up the 
premium are so small, that the Mutual will 
be unable to do what she agrees, and if there is 
no profit from lapses, it is certain that no com- 
pany will be able to turn anywhere near in 
dividends what these companies are ‘‘illustrat- 
ing’’ to the insuring public. 

However, it does not appear that there is need 
of immediate alarm, but that the policies being 
issued at the present time by our ‘“‘old line’ 
companies will furnish absolute protection and 
return nice profits from the investment portion 
of the premiums, when we know that the aver- 
age rate of interest earned in 1897, on invested 
assets, by thirty of the leading companies was 
over five per cent, and that the actual average 
death rate of these companies was but 75 per 
cent of the anticipated rate, of the rate provided 
for by the tables. 

As to the Mutual, it is quite certain that her 
‘advertising’? expenses will be materially re- 
duced for a time at least. 

Very truly yours, 
A. GOULD WHITE, C. E. 
(Agent Northwestern Mutual Life.) 
++ ++ 
WESTERN & SOUTHERN OHIO DEPOSIT. 

The /usurance Post tries to make a Popocate- 
petl out of an ant-hill in publishing a lot of cor- 
respondence with the Ohio insurance depart- 
ment regarding the appraisal which will be 
made this week by the department of the fine 
old Caldwell homestead near Cincinnati, the 
$100,000 mortgage on which constitutes the 
state deposit of the Western & Southern Life 
Insurance Company of Cincinnati. When the 
Western & Southern was started by Dr, Cald- 
well and his friends, this property was appraised 
by the department at something over $200,000. 
An attorney at Columbus named Converse 
some time ago filed a lot of affidavits to the 
effect that the value of the property is less than 
the face of the mortgage. To show how absurd 
these affidavits are, some of them place the 
value of the property at less than $20,000, when, 
as a matter of fact, any one in Cincinnati knows 
that it is worth more than that as farm land. 
It consists of several hundreds of acres of the 














least partly disposed of as city lots. It is not 
known what Converse’s motives are, even to 
the department, though Converse hints that 
there is big money in the deal for him. In any 
event the Western & Southern will not be 
affected, as, if the department should consider 
that the property has depreciated below $100,- 
000, it can easily make the deposit in cash or 
bonds. The case, which has been referred to in 
the Ohio daily papers, and is by no means a 
secret, is some months old. Superintendent 
Matthews merely takes the matter up because it 
has been laid before him officially. He has the 
utmost faith in the Western & Southern and 
the entire honesty of its management, who are 
composed of reputable and well-known Cincin- 
nati citizens The chief point of interest is as 
to who is the man who is employing Converse, 
It is a matter of interest that Converse nor any 
of the men whose affidavits be filed have or 
have ever had anything to do with the com- 
pany, even as policy-holders. The case is being 
worked up and Converse and his motives in- 
vestigated. 


a+ ae 

IMPORTANT JOHN HANCOCK APPOINTMENT. 

An important change has been made by Mr. 
E. O. Mosier, who for more than six years has 
been general manager for the Equitable Life of 
New York at Columbus, Ohio, for the greater 
portion of Ohio, he having resigned his position 
with the Equitable and accepted a position with 
the John Hancock as superintendent of agents 


| for Ohio and West Virginia, in the agency of 





Mr. J. C. Campbell, state agent for the two 
states, with headquarters at Columbus. Mr. 


| Mosier is a thorough insurance man, and, above 


all, a thorough gentlaman; and the position 
which he has occupied for so many years with 
the Equitable has particularly fitted him for the 
position he has taken with the John Hancock. 
Mr. Campbell has for some time been anxious 
to make an arrangement with a strictly first- 
class superintendent of agents, and in Mr. 
Mosier he has doubtless secured just such a 
man. The Equitable has not yet appointed Mr. 
Mosier’s successor. 
++ od 
THE MUTUAL'S NEW POLICY 

MANSFIELD, O., March 6, 1899.—EpriToR 
OHIO UNDERWRITER: I was much interested 
in the published report of an interview between 
a representative of the OHIO UNDERWRITER 
and Actuary McClintock, of New York, in re- 
gard to their cash-value policy. It does not 
have the appearance, to me, of guaranteeing an 
excess of 3% per cent reserve, or a part of a 
tontine surplus. Neither does the explanation 
of the actuary, that it is figured on a basis of a 
20-year endowment and a 20-year term policy, 
strike a field amateur as scientific insurance 
mathematics. To illustrate:-—Suppose A and B 
each start out to obtain $10,000 /ife insurance. 
A takes a 20-payment life policy for $10,- 
000 at a stated premium. B takes a 20-year en- 





| dowment for $6,310, and a 20-year term policy 





for $3,690—the sum of his premiumis to equal 
A’s. At the end of 20 years, both men having 
paid the same amount of money, A has the 
company’s liability for $10,000 life insurance 
without further payments, the company would 
cancel their liability to B by the payment of 
$6,310, and if he wanted the balance he would 
have to renew his term policy and pay a pre- 
mium at his then attained age until death. It 
does not take an actuary to see that the men 
would not be on equal basis in obtaining the 
object sought for. 

To a little fellow out in the country, who has 
climbed the tree of actuarial science as far as 
possible, and then used a field glass to look up 
to where Actuary McClintock is, this new pol- 














THE OHIO UNDERWRITER. 





icy has the appearance of being a stock policy 
at about 11-5 rate. To illustrate:—A, age 35, 
takes a $10,000 policy, premium $368.70, about 
$10 in excess of a 1 1-5 stock rate in the Mutual 
Life. If he lives to the end of 20 years he has 
a guarantee of $6,310, which is just 1 1-5 of a 
4 per cent reserve, on a $10,000 policy. If he 
lapses and takes his cash value he will get 
about what he paid for, if he dies he will not 
get what he paid for,-if he takes a paid-up pol- 
icy he will zo/ get what he paid for. However 
the “bait and lure”’ of a tontine surplus will be 
swung to the breeze to be reached at the end of 
a long tedious journey of 20 years, time and 
“other elements’? may have such a disastrous 
effect on it that it may be quite shrivelled 

when (?) he gets it. Yours truly, 

C. K. HERSHEY, 
Agent Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
++ ++ 
PRUDENTIAL IN OHIO AND INDIANA. 

State Superintendent Bohl of the Prudential 
for Ohio and Indiana, sends out the following 
concise statement of the results of his company 
in the two states of which he is superintendent: 





OHIO Ordinary. Industrial. Total. 
ae $3,283,428 $7,889,370 $11,172,798 
1898. _ 8,982,499 8,933,802 12,918,301 
Gain in 1888 ——--—— ——-——— —-— 
over 1897...$ 699,071 $1,046,432 $ 1,745,503 
INDIANA. Ordinary. Industrial. Total. 
| Se $1,221,590 $5,512,036 $ 6,733,626 
1808 1,837,736 6,821,175 8,658,911 








Gain in 1898 


over 1897...$ 616,146 $1,309,139 $ 1,925,285 


RECAPIT’N. Ord. Gain. Ind’s’1G’n. Total. 
Ohio .. ......$ 699,071 $1,046,370 $ 1,745,508 
Indiana. 616,146 1,309,139 1,925,285 


Total Gain in _ 

both States..$1,315,217 $2,355,509 $ 3,670,788 

++ ++ 
STATE LIFE ON LEGAL RESERVE BASIS. 

The State Life Insurance Company of Indian- 
apolis, which is now an old-line legal reserve 
company re-incorporated under the new Indi- 
ana reserve law, is changing its policies with 
the consent of the holders by doing away with 
the old emergency clause and limited expense 
feature. The following is a copy of the supple- 
mentary contract which is being sent out for 
signatures : 

















INDIANAPOLIS, March 6, 1899. 

It is mutually agreed by and between the 
State Life Insurance Company and the under- 
signed, insured in said company, that the emer- 
gency clause in his policy or policies in said 
company, and all reserved rights therein, to call 
for any additional premium or assessment other 
than the regular periodical premium, as stipu- 
lated on the face of his policy or policies, and 
all provisions in his policy or policies relating 
to a stipulated or fixed expense fufid, are hereby 
waived and wholly eliminated. In all other 
respects the rights of the insured under his con- 
tract or contracts with said company shall be 
and remain unchanged and unimpaired as fully 
as though this agreement had not been exe- 
cuted. 

In witness whereof the State Life Insurance 
Company has caused these presents to be signed 
by its president and secretary this 6th day of 
March, 1899. 

++ ++ 

PENN MUTUAL'S INCONTESTABLE CLAUSE.. 

The Penn Mutual Life, in making its policies 
incontestable from date, issues the following 
circular: 


On March 8th, 1899, the Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company made a radical departure. 
While retaining all of its great variety of plans 
of life insurance, and for the purposes of secur- 
ing full information in order to judge of the 
acceptability of applicants, adhering to its pres- 
ent forms of proposals, it decided upon the issue 
of any one of its contracts of insurance it would 
immediately endorse thereon the following: 


| in the membership is permitted. 


| possibly defeat it. 


| us; we pay you.” 
| than a bond of the United States, and is as un- 
| failing security 


“This policy is absolutely incontestable from 
date of issue for any cause, except non-payment 
of premium, anything in this contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding.’’ 

While the company will scrutinize carefully 
all applications, yet once agreeing to accept a 
risk, it is accepted in its entirety, wholly and 


| irrevocably, without provision or condition, ex- 
| cept the payment of premium. 


The endorsement which it now puts upon its 


| policies is not limited to a special class of in- 
| surers, or to a few special forms of contract. All 
good and acceptable risks are treated alike, 


No one is 


thus pg ates. a proper mutuality. 
to forego his dividends—they may be used 


askec 


| in reduction if he desires; no one is put into a 


special class; no invidious or unjust distinction 
The contract 
of life insurance is so broadened and liberalized 


| that it is a simple and inviolable promise to pay 
| at a given date, or upon death, and nothing in 


law or equity or circumstance or condition can 
It is the crystallization of 
the idea expressed in the few words: ‘‘You pay 
It is freer from conditions 


The effect of the above endorsement upon the 
ae : I 
policies of the Penn Mutual is to make them a 


world-wide contract, free from all conditions 


as to residence, occupation, travel, habits of 


| life, and as to manner, time or place of death. 


It is the ultimate in life insurance, for no con- 
tract can possibly go any farther than to be an 
unconditioned promise to pay. 

Without any increase in premium, or without 
any stipulation as to the use of dividends, the 
policies embrace: 

First.—Automatic extension—the longest. 

Second.—Paid-up insurance—the largest. 

Third.—Cash or Loan Values — the 
liberal. 

Fourth.—No conditions as to residence, occu- 


most 


| pation, suicide, dueling, violation of law, or 


military or naval service. 

Fifth —While absolutely incontestable for 
any cause, except non-payment of premium, 
they provide for immediate payment upon re- 
ceipt and approval of proofs of death; for rein- 
statement in case of lapse at any time; premiums 
are accepted within thirty days of the date due, 
if the insured is in good health; notes are 
accepted in settlement; every possible considera- 
tion is shown the insured. 

Sixth.—While the policy itself is the com- 
plete contract, a copy of the application is fur- 
nished for the information of the insured. 

Nothing has heretofore been done in life insur- 
ance which will command such world-wide 
attention and instant approval. It shows that 
the Penn Mutual has reached the goal toward 
which others are sauntering. 

++ +H 
STATE MUTUAL LIFE AGENTS MEET. 

Last Saturday General Agent Hubert H. 
Ward of the State Mutual Life at Cleveland had 
the greater part of his agency force from north- 
ern and central Ohio at Cleveland to meet Mr. 
Burton H. Wright, superintendent of agencies, 
and Mr. Edward J. Sartelle, assistant actuary, 
who are making a tour of the general agency 
offices of the United States. The agents began 
arriving Friday evening, and spent Saturday 
morning in the offices listening to an instruct- 
ive talk from Mr. Sartelle. In the after- 
noon sight-seeing about the city, including a 
trip out Euclid avenue, was indulged in, and at 
6:30 a dinner was given at The Stillman. After 
dinner short talks were made by W. A. Strayer 
of Canton, V. C. Ward, of Columbus, A. W. 
Strong of Cleveland, and B. H. Wright of 
Worcester, Mass., following which a talk of 
about an hour and a half was given on the actu- 
arial department by Mr. Sartelle. 

++ a+ 
TO INVESTIGATE LEGISLATURE. 

The following resolutions were introduced 
Monday in the New York Assembly or legis- 
lature. The companies principally aimed at are 
the big life insurance institutions. It is cer- 


tainly true that the life insurance companies 
exert a powerful influence in the legislature, 
but whether for good or evil, it is for an in- 
vestigation to determine. Certainly New York 
state politics are so corrupt, that it is a question 
if the life companies, if they did not watch leg- 
islative matters closely, would not soon be the 
victims of unscrupulous political jobbers. The 
Mutual Life has frequently been the subject of 
the attack of these freebooters, and during Boss 
Tweed’s time, the company came near being 
thrown into the hands of a receiver, because the 
management refused to make Tweed a director. 


| At one time the comipany seriously contem- 


plated a removal to Jersey City, to prevent 
Tweed looting its treasure. There is certainly 
a most unhealthy and deplorable state of affairs 
existing in New York at the present time. 

Whereas, The enormous wealth controlled by 
certain insurance corporations organized under 
the laws of this state is rapidly increasing to an 
alarming, fabulous sum; and 

Whereas, It is alleged that a considerable 


| part of the so-called legal expenses of such cor- 


porations consist of contributions to political 
campaign committees, thereby enabling these 
corporations to exercise a powerful and baneful 
control over the representatives of the people 
and to enjoy special and peculiar privileges 
and exemptions detrimental to the interests of 
the policy-holders and the state; and 

Whereas, Experience has shown that nearly 
all measures intended to curb these peculiar 
and unjust privileges have failed of passage in 
the legislature through the influence of these 
corporations; therefore 

Resolved, That a committee of the legislature, 
consisting ot five senators and seven members 
of the assembly, be appointed to draft such 
remedial legislation as may be necessary; and 
in order that this may be intelligently done, 
the said committee shall have full power and 
authority to institute and conduct an investiga- 
tion for that purpose. 


MICHIGAN MUTUAL LIFE, 





Report of Special Examination By Ohio and 
Michigan Insurance Depari ments. 


The report of the examination of the Mich- 
igan Mutual Life Insurance Company of De- 
troit, made by the Michigan and Ohio depart- 
ments, has just been filed. The financial con- 
dition of the company on December 31, 1898, 
was found to be as follows : 

ASSETS. 
Real estate 
Mortgage loans 


$ 420,359 


1,397,484 


Collateral loans 300 
Loans to policy-holders 521,935 
Premium notes...... 91,880 


EO ocean bone 26,375 
Cash in office and bank 


Due from agents (secured ) 1,778 
Interest due and accrued 142,861 
Rents due ; 5 i 2,628 
Net premiums in course of collection.. 61,074 





Total, 1899 
‘1898 


$5,859,787 
5, 685,416 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve actuaries 4 per cent.... $5,545,502 


Death claims due and unpaid 3.826 
Deneeeee, CONE, GC knoe cesw seen 6,972 
Premiums paid in advance 18,554 

















Total _ (1898, $5,224,426) $5,574,855 
Surplus to policy-holders 284,931 
$5,859,787 


The report ‘‘congratulates the company upon 
this satisfactory condition of affairs especially as 
the values of real estate owned and property 
being foreclosed have been reduced no less 
than $92,135 57, and recommends that in appor- 
tioning dividends, one-half be charged off now 
and one-half on January 1, 1900.”’ 

All real estate owned by the company as well 
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as a large part of the mortgage security was ap- 
praised under the supervision of the commis- 
sioners. 

The report makes the following reference to 
the Dusenbury interest. 

THE DUSENBURY STOCK PURCHASE. 

“During the year 1898, the company pur- 
chased the ‘‘Dusenbury”’ stock through a trus- 
tee, without intending to appear in the matter 
so as to be known as the purchaser. It was 
conceived by the company that the interests 
represented by Dusenbury were being used to 
the great and material injury of the corpora- 
tion. The amount of stock so purchased was 
1,238 shares and it was bought at a premium 
which made the outlay $111,150.71. The stock 
was carried for a short time in the name of the 
trustee, during which time some shares were 
tranferred to private persons, then the remain- 
der was put in the name of O. R. Looker, pre- 
sident. It was afterward again transferred to 
private parties, but the last transfers were more 
than four months after the company acquired 
the stock. During all this time, also, the capi- 
tal and surplus of the company were impaired 
by whatever the company had invested, for it 
amounted toa temporary retirement of the stock. 

“The stock was purchased, according to the 
statement of the officers, for individuals who 
had agreed to take it, and a pencil memorandum, 
* unsigned, has been furnished the commissioners, 
showing who was to take stock and for what 
amounts. Most of these persons did eventually 
take what was set opposite their respective 
names, though not all did so. The mere verbal 
understanding, no consideration having passed, 
was of course not valid in law. 

“The legality of the purchase has been ques- 
tioned and the matter was referred to the At- 
torney General of Michigan who has submitted 
his opinion that the company had, under the 
circumstances. the power to purchase its own 
stock. The emergency in this case may justify 
the purchase It is evident, however, that this 
power is a dangerous one to be entrusted to the 
officers, though it might be entrusted to the 
members of the quasi-mutual company, so that 
all stock might be by a vote retired, when the 
guaranty is no longer needed.”’ 

The real estate owned by the company, with 
the exception only of the home office building, 
has been acquired either in foreclosure or by the 
trading of property which was foreclosed. It 
has all been carefully appraised under the super- 
vision of the commissioners and the values given 
in the schedule and total are believed to be as re- 
liable as can be procured. They naturally rep- 
resent a considerable loss on the cost, in fact 
about the same ratio of loss as upon properties 
which have actually been sold. With the re- 
vival of prosperity, some part of this loss may 
be eventually recovered through the rise in 
prices of real estate. 


THAT LOAN DEPARTMENT. 


‘The real estate and loaning department of 
the company appears now to be excellently and 
efficiently managed. A large number of sales 
have been effected, and the loans made within 
the past few years are rarely in arrears. The 
former management of the loan department was 
not good, though not disastrous. Too much 
power was entrusted to one man who had full 
charge of the department. The experiment of 
loaning in Omaha through a loan company, also 
did not turn out well. In fact, the company’s 
money was there at least loaned pretty generally 
upon_a class of property in which trust funds 
certainly ought not to be invested. The man 
who engineered these investments is, despite 
that fact, still permitted to handle the property 
for the company, though no money is loaned 
there at present. 

‘‘All loans which were in arrears one year’s 
interest or more, have been carefully scrutinized 
and the properties valued. Most of these prop- 
erties have proved to bear a better proportion to 
the amount the company has in them than the 
properties already taken and owned by it. 


THE DUSENBURY CHARGES. 


“One loan upon which interest was in arrears 
is the Alanson Wood or Thompson-Looker loan, 
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| concerning which charges have been brought 


| company. 


by a former officer against the president of the 
The records show that originally 
$32,0'0, was loaned upon these properties in 
Toledo, Ohio, the same being appraised at 
$82,000. This wasin January 1892 when real 
estate values stood high. Later $15,000, addi- 
tional was loaned Wood to build an apartment 
building, to cost $20,000, and soon afterward, 
without reappraisement, $6,500 more was ad- 
vanced. Wood is said to have got into financial 


| difficulties and to have left the building unfin- 


ished. J. W. Dusenbury, then vice-president 
of the company, acquired the title from Wood 
by making a contract to pay Wood and his wife 
an annuity for $1,000 a year during the life-time 
of the last survivor, with stated deductions for 
certain liens against the property, assumed by 
Dusenbury. A one-third interest in this con- 
tract was assigned to Frank G. Thompson, the 
company’s loaning agent at Toledo, and one- 
third to O. R. Looker, president of the company. 
Later these gentlemen also acquired jointly the 
rest of Dusenbury’s interest. After purchasing 
the equity, they secured a further loan from the 
company,without a new appraisement and on 
the mere statement that they have expended 
$18,000 upon the property and considered it to 
be worth $120,000. This brought the amount 
borrowed up to $60,000, the full limit allowed 
by the company’s charter, of 50 per cent. on the 
value, as estimated by Thompson and Looker. 
Upon these loans, interest has been constantly 
in arrears, it being apparent that the owners are 
meeting all other payments, including the pen- 
sion to Wood, out of the income and putting off 
the company to the last. This property has 
been carefully appraised by two persons selected 
by the commissioners and the estimated values 


| have differed, the larger being $76,000, and the 


lower $72,000, or but little more than enough to 
cover the company’s claim. 

“It is clear that in this matter the chief officer 
and the loan agent of the company have been 
in position to reap whatever gains may accrue 
from this property while a loss would have fallen 
first on the Woods and then upon the company. 
Accordingly the commissioners have recom- 
mended either that the loan be reduced one- 
third or that the company be subrogated to the 
rights of Thompson and Looker, so that it will 
at least stand to gain if there is a gain as well as 
to lose if there is a loss. 

GENERAL AGENT ELWELL’S CONTRACT. _ 

“Another charge against President Looker 
has been that he permitted General Agent 
Elwell of Chicago to sell the lease of the com- 


| pany’s office for $4,500, applying the money to 





| very great 1€1 
| all contracts hereafter be reduced to writing and 


his own use. It was found that Elwell had 
released in the company’s name and had re- 
ceived $4.500 as consideration. He asserted 
that this was in pursuance of an understand- 
ing with President Looker that he was to sell 
the lease for what he could get and was in com- 
pensation to furnish the new Chicago office at 
his own expense. No written agreement of this 
sort was produced, but President Looker con- 
firmed this account of the matter and it 
was further confirmed by the following cir- 
cumstances: Furniture was paid for by the 
company for the Chicago office some months 
before this release; the furniture bought for the 
new office was not paid for by the company so 
far as we can learn from the books, but by EI- 
well personally, check and vouchers being fur- 
nished to prove this. A copy of a letter from 
Looker to Elwell, found in the proper place in 


| the letter copying book also refers to the ar- 


rangement, being written before the sale of the 
lease was made and while it was pending. 
There is no proof that the arrangement 
was not as Elwell testifies * * * 
“That the important contracts already refer- 
red to had not been reduced to writing caused 
an inquiry to be made whereby it was discovered 
that the Chicago contract, also involving salary 
and renewal commissions, was verbal. The 
danger of misunderstandings is thus rendered 
The commissioners recommend that 


that a copy be preserved in the company’s arch- 
ives. 
‘Reference has already been made to carry- 








ing the stock of the company as cash on hand, 
At the close of the examination it was also found 
that certain expense items of no very large 
amount were likewise carried as cash. The com- 
missioners recommend that this practice be 
abandoned and that all accounts be entered at 
once in the proper form upon the books. 

‘*The books were otherwise skillfully and ac- 
curately kept.” : 

The report concludes as follows: 

“While this report has necessarily had to deal 
more with things to criticise than to praise, the 
commissioners have nevertheless found in 
reality very much more to commend than to 
condemn. The company has had a long anda 
hard fight and the insured are to be congratu- 
lated upon its having emerged with a substan- 
tial surplus over all liabilities, after the assets 
have been scaled down to immediate cash 
values.’’ (Signed), Miro D. CAMPBELL, Com- 
missioner of Insurance for Michigan. W. §S. 
MATTHEWS, Superintendent of Insurance for 
Ohio, 


LIFE INSURANCE IN WEST VIRGINIA. 





The following table shows the new business 
written, premiums received, and losses paid by 
life insurance companies in West Virginia in 
1898 as far as reported to state auditor : 


Insurance Premiums Losses 

Written. Rec'd. Paid 

er 199,262 $ 48,136 $18,689 
Conn. Mutual 15,000 1,687 1,000 
re 143,727 ius Sa 
Germania 24,000 2,989 2,000 
OE 8s. »0e SOR ee 22,361 2,000 
John Hancock. 178,500 21,117 1,000 
Life Ins. Co. of Va. 40,099 5,041 475 
Manhattan 58,500 Sa. 
Maryland. . ; 56,225 6,387 8,484 
Mass, Mutual... . 30,500 ae 
Metropolitan 1,341,889 38,469 10,234 
Mich. Mutual.... 171,221 11,560 3,150 
Mutual Benefit 370,496 33,391 10,624 
National, Vt. 252,070 66,032 4,000 
NewEng. Mutual 38,000 10,278 3,500 
New York. ‘ 699,410 110,321 11,917 
N. W. Mutual... 229,423 29,482 = 21,087 
Penn Mutual 51,500 44,490 8,640 
Phoenix Mutual... SS eee 
Provident L. & T. 21,000 MOE ons othe 
Prov. Savings. 593,676 40,342 16,000 
Prudential 667,545 11,975 112 
Security = = 41,000 416 11,000 
*Travelers.. 2,802,750 34,683 18,260 
Union Mutual. 132,108 6,204 5,000 
United States. 26,890 i [| [hae 
Washington. 24,707 4,335 2,055 


* Includes accident business. 


NORTHWESTERN LIFE OF CHICAGO. 


The Joint Committee of Policy-holders 
Makes a Report on Its Recent 
Examination. 


CHICAGO, «March, 15. (Special.) The joint 
committee of New York and Chicago policy- 
holders of the Northwestern Life Assurance 
Company of Chicago, which has been conduct- 
ing an examination of the company, has sub- 
mitted its report. Its chief recommendations 
are a repeal of the by-laws which cause an un- 
fair classification of members ; the collection of 
assessments in advance of death; the transfer of 
assessment members to the stipulated premium 
plan ; and the practice of the most rigid econ- 
omy consistent with efficient work. The old 
management is unmercifully scored, while the 
cordial support of the members is asked for the 
new. The assets are reported as $1,090,755; net 
surplus, $527,798; stipulated premium insurance 
in force, $42,064,900; assessment insurance, 
$8,154,500. The report says nothing was found 
indicating that the former officers received any 
sum to retire. 


C. H. P. Roney of Cincinnati, superintendent 
of agencies for L. D. Drewry, Ohio State agent 
of the Mutual Benefit, has resigned. 
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AMONG CSUALTY NEN 


UNION CASUALTY SOLD. 





All Efforts to Identify Real Purchasers Un- 
availing.—United States Casualty and 
Maryland Both Deny. 

The sale of the Union Casualty & Surety 
Company of St. Louis to New York parties, 
supposed to represent some competing casualty 
company, is the surprise of the week in casualty 
circles. The mystery surrounding the deal is 
heightened from day to day. The first belief 
was that the Maryland Casualty was the real 
purchaser. The company has been watching 
the Union and several other companies with a 
view to purchase and reinsurance. It was a 
strong competitor for the business of the Inter- 
State Casualty, which reinsured in the Pacific 
Mutual. It is also known to have negotiated 
for the purchase of one other casualty company 
which does not do a liability business, but after 
examination of the assets it concluded not to 
buy at the figure asked. The Maryland’s back- 
ers are possessed of any amount of means, and 
some time ago wished to increase the capital, 
but President Stone considered that this would 
not be advantageous as it would necessitate of 
course a larger earning for dividends, which the 
Maryland’s business at present would not war- 
rant. The United States Casualty of New York 
has also been connected with the deal as the 
real purchasers of the Union. With a view to 
settling the matter with reference to these two 
companies the OHIO UNDERWRITER Tuesday 
wired John T. Stone of the Maryland and E. S. 

Lott of the United States as follows: 

“Will you authorize us to say Maryland (or 
United States) is not purchaser of Union Cas- 
ualty directly or indirectly ?’’ 

To this Secretay Lott wired in reply ‘‘Yes’’. 
President Stone wired: ‘I have repeatedly de- 
nied purchase of Union Casualty Company. 
Further denial seems to me to be entirely un- 
necessary.’? From this it would appear that 
neither company is back of the purchase. The 
Union was known to be in the market at a 
certain figure, and rumors as to its sale have 
been current at various times during the past 
two or three years. At one time Manager Lo- 
per of the late Guarantors was on the point of 
securing control. The Union was started in 
1893 by C. P. Ellerbe, who up to that time had 
been insurance commissioner of Missouri. At 
the start it had $250,000 capital and $100,000 
surplus, and the purchaser paid to the stock- 
holders just this amount, so that they come out 
even on the transaction. The Union on January 
Ist had assets of $705,742, liabilities except 
capital of $385,422, leaving surplus $320,320. 
This latter item increased about $12,000 in 1898. 
The annual premiums were over $800,000, with 
a loss ratio ranging between 50 and 60 per cent. 
The Union transacted five kinds of insurance. 
Its most important branch was liability, with 
accident second. Its liability premiums were 
about $360,000; its accident $165,000; its plate 
glass, $70,000; its steam boiler, $30,000; and 
surety, practically nothing A large part of its 
accident business was in the railroad installment 
department. The Union’s business in most of 
the states was small compared to that of other 
companies, It has done no liability business in 
Ohio since the enactment of the $50,000 deposit 
law some years ago. Last year its Ohio pre- 
miums dropped from $15,935 to $10,934. The 
northern half of the state was was handled by 
Smith, Davis & Co. of Buffalo and the southern 
half by A. S. Harkness & Co. of Cincinnati. 
C. B. Beardsley of Chicago was general agent 
for several states including Michigan. The 


\. purchasers are concerned. 


Michigan premiumis fell off about $2,000, and in 
1898 were $13,796. Charles D. Bennett is resi- 
dent agent at Detroit. A St. Louis paper says: 
“The identity of the purchasers is not made 
public. Even the directors of the Union com- 
pany claim to be in the dark so far as the real 
The general opinion 
among local brokers is that the Union company 
was bought by some big eastern concern in the 
same line of insurance business. This theory is 


| borne out by the fact that the money to pay for 


the stock was deposited in the National Bank of 
Commerce by a New York bank.’’ 

On March 4 the following officers were elected 
temporarily: Presidennt, Edward Cluff of New 
York City; vice-president, Leonard Matthews; 
second vice-president, James D. Street; third 


| vice-president and general manager, Thomas E. 


| tion some months ago. 


| real surplus exaggerated. 


Gaty (succeeding himself to those offices also as 
director). 


American Credit Indemnity Affairs. 


The fact that the American Credit Indemnity 
Company of New York, headquarters St. Louis, 
has not yet received its 1899 license in several 
states, is creating comment in some quarters. 
This is the company, it will be remembered, to 
which the OHIO UNDERWRITER called atten- 
The company’s exhibit 
of January 1, 1899, is plainly padded and its 
The company has a 


| large number of unsettled claims, for which it 


charges itself no liability. These are said to 
aggregate $200,000 or more. It is said thata 
general examination of the company’s affairs 


| from its inception is under consideration. 


New Amsterdam Admitted. 
The New Amsterdam Casualty Company of 
New York has been licensed to transact the busi- 
ness of personal accident and burglary insurance 


| in Ohio, and has appointed Clarence H. Jones, 


| first agent. 


34 Chamber of Commerce, Cincinnati, as its 
The company has a paid-up capital 
stock of $200,000, and surplus of $86,519.37. 


Michigan Casualty Appointments. 


Casualty companies have recently appointed 
the following agents in Michigan: 


Continental Assur.—P. B. McHugh, Iron 
Mountain. 
Frankfort Marine Accident & Plate Glass— 


P. Newell, Port Huron. 
Great Eastern Cas. & Indem.—J. E. Souch, 


| Grand Rapids. 


| 


Lloyds Plate Glass—Jas. A. Marsh, Constan- 
tine. 
Travelers—Geo. T. Wakefield, Ironwood. 


The new health policies of the Preferred Acci- 
dent are to include lockjaw and meningitis 
among the diseases against which indemnity is 


| offered. These are not included in other poli- 
cies and make 17 diseases in all, 


The requirement of a deposit of $50,000 by 
surety companies to do business in West Vir- 
ginia has been practically removed, and now 
any surety company that is accepted on bonds 
by the United States government may enter 
West Virginia without making a deposit. 


Special Agent George W. Russell is in charge 
of the Northwestern National office at Cleve- 
land, pending the appointment of a successor to 
A. C. Frink, who is now special of the Thurin- 
gia and Thuringia American. 


The officials of the Insurance Company of the 
State of Illinois and the Chicago have been to- 
gether daily for some days completing arrange- 
ments for the consolidation of the two com- 
panies. The $100,000 stock of the Chicago will 


15 


general agency for Cook county and some states 
adjacent to Illinois for the State. The Chicago 
has lost considerable money on its marine busi- 
ness and has been forced to draw on its fire 
profits to pay losses on the lakes. Last season 
it wrote no hulls at all. When Thos. L. Mait- 
land took charge of the company in 1895, it was 
impaired. D.S. Mooney has been manager of 
the fire insurance branch of the Chicago, and 
will continue as fire manager for C. A. Mac- 
donald & Co. 


LIFE NOTES. 


Wm. S. Shelton, beomes agent of the State 
Life, of Indiana, at Saginaw, Mich, 


The Provident Savings Life has appointed 
O. W. Whitney, and Wm. H. Phillips, agents at 
Morrice, Mich., and West Bay City respectively. 


O. N. Gaylord, formerly general agent of the 
Equitable Life of Iowa at Columbus, is now 
with the same company at Dayton. 

The Massachusetts Mutual Life has appointed 
Chas. E. Beals, agent at Manistique, Mich.; 
Clarence H. Macomber, at Omer; and Peter D. 
Ryan, at Saginaw. 

The Cleveland Life Underwriters lunched at 
The Stillman March 6th. About thirty gentle- 
men were present. A very dainty repast was 
served, and after luncheon several short speeches 
were made. 


W. W. Krauss, agent of the Union Central 
Life at West Alexandria, Ohio, has been ar- 
rested at the instance of General Manager Hef- 
felfinger, of Springfield, on a charge of embez- 
zling $347. 


By an error in copying, the losses of the Can- 
ada Life in Ohio for 1898 were made in last 
issue to appear as $45,000 instead of $4,500, and 
the premiums of the Provident Life & Trust in 
Ohio as $132,038 instead of $192,038. 


State Manager Paul Feinknopf of the Germania 
Life is engaged at present in organizing northern 
Ohio, which was recently added to his territory. 
He has appointed I. M. Koch executive repre- 
sentative at Cleveland. Next week he expects 
to get Toledo in shape. 


W. B. Pearson, formerly Dayton manager of 
the Provident Savings, has gone with the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company. He is succeed 
ed as manager of the Provident Savings by N. 
P. Ramsey, formerly secretary of the Scottish 
Rite & Knights Templar Life Association, which 
| recently failed. 


The committee of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, to which was referred the 
for selection of a subject for essaysin competition 
the Calef loving cup, has chosen, ‘‘Qualifications 
Essential to the Best Success of the Life Insur- 
ance Agent.’’ The competition is open to mem- 
bers of local associations. The essays must not 
exceed 1,000 words in length and must be in the 
hands of Secretary Christy before June 18th. 


Dr. F. G. Cross, manager of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, has been in Columbus recently 
making some additions to the agency force 
there. Hon. S. D. Campbell continues as gen- 

| eral agent. Robert Thompson, newly appointed 
district manager, has associated with himself D. 
H. Gard and they have opened an office inde- 
pendent of Mr. Campbell. Major J. W. Over- 
turf, who has represented the company at Ports- 
mouth, has removed to Columbus, where he 
will also open an office. 

The Chicago Guaranty Fund Life Society, 
which has recently changed management, has 
sent out the following notice to members: 

“To the members of The Chicago Guaranty 
Fund Life Society: A special meeting will be 
held at 2 o’clock Pp. M., on Thursday, March 
23rd, 1899, at the office of the society, 810-825 Old 
Colony Building, Chicago, for the purpose of 
voting on the question of changing the name of 
the society from its present name to that of the 
Chicago Life Insurance Company, or such other 
name as may be agreed upon. The outstanding 


go to the State, thus making its capital $200,000. | policies will in no wise be affected by the change 


Messrs. C. A. Macdonald & Co. will have the 


| of name.”’ 
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__ NEWYORK UNDERWRITERS AGENCT 


ESTABLISHED 1864. 
Local Agents in all Prominent Localities In the 
United States. 
Office: 100 William Street, New York. 


A. & J. H. STODDART, General Agents. 


Producers ——_. 


Of first-class Life Business in Cincin- 
nati, Covington and Newport can ob- 
tain most liberal contracts with Elliott 
Marfield, General Agent Equitable Life | 
Assurance Society, 71 Perin Building, | 





| 
a wanted in all principal Cities and 
Towns in Ohio for the old 


Canada Life Assurance Co. 


Before making contract for 1899 see what 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Highest Rates of Commission—No Advances. 





WANTED. valuable territory and contracts we offer. 


of | Address 
APP & CARR, 








Manager in every County of 
the State of Ohio for an Old 


Line Life Insurance Co. Full 


MANAGERS FOR OHIO. CLEVELAND. 





YOUR ACCIDENT POLICY 


Allows indemnity only for injuries that totally disable you 
from performing any and every duty pertaining to your 
occupation. The Preferred Accident Insurance Company 
of New York sells policies, at no greater cost, that by 
benefits for both partial and total disability. Get an 
to-Date Policy and be happy. Drop a line to NELSON 
J. EDWARDS, Manager for Southern Ohio, (10 E. Third 
Street, Cincinnati. Telephone 2652. 


The Preferred has paid over $2,000,000 to Claimants. 


commissions with renewals. 
Address, confidentially, 
stating experience, 


H. L., 


Care Ohio Underwriter, 


413 Vine St., CINCINNATI. 














Aa TAKE THE 
Woan é Process oS 
ENGRAVING, ad | (s } 7s ‘ Y 
2 ® e 
| 
To 
WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, 





THE NATIONAL MASONIC 
PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION, 


MANSFIELD, OHIO. 





PHILADELPHIA, 
AND THE EAST, 


Magnificent Scenery, Observation Cars, 
and Finest Cuisine. 


Stop en Route at one of Virginia’s Fa- | 


Indemnity for Sickness and Accident. ™0us Resorts. 


Provision for Age. 








Not Life Insurance. 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 

H. W. FULLER, c. B. RYAN, 
GEN. PASS. AGT., OR ASST. GEN. PASS. AGT 
WASHINGTON D. c. CINCINNATI, 0. 


The only Company that has ever made a continuous 
success of the sick-benefit business 


SOLICITORS WHO ARE MASONS WANTED. 


<--=THIRTY- FOUR YEARS ‘OLp.< Se 


Millers & el -eoriiani 


Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
C. B. SHOVE, President. F. S. DANFORTH, Secretary. J. J. HUSS, Ass’t Secretary. 


Ohio in Charge of C, B. CORRY, Special Agent Insurance Company of the State of 
Illinois, Bellefontaine, Ohio. 


Insurance 
Company 


JOHN HANcocK 
MuTuAc LiFe Ins. Co. 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 


STEPHEN H. RHODES, PRESIDENT. 
ROLAND O. LAMB, SECRETARY. 


Its Policies are subject to provisions of the 
perfected Non-forfeiture law of Massachusetts, 
securing upon the face of each the endorsement 
of eash and paid-up value as part of the policy 
contract. 

Annual cash dividends, loan values, anda 
policy contract, plain, simple, positive, and un- 
excelled in liberality. 

Several good General Agencies with liberal 
renewal contracts in splendid territory are open to 
men of experience who want to settle permanently, 
For further particulars, address the Company at Bos- 
ton, or 


J.C. CAMPBELL, STATE AGENT, 
FOR OHIO AND WEST VA., 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 





“BIC FOUR” 
“THE SEA LEVEL ROUTE” 


TO 


NEW YORK. 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE. 
WACNER SLEEPINC CARS. 
DININC CARS. 








M. E. INGALLS, 


President. 


E. 0. McCOBMICE, 
Pass. Traffic Mgr. 
WARREN J. LYNCH, 
Asst. Genl. Pass. & Ticket Agt. 


| 
| 
| 





| Best Equipment and fastest line between 
St. Louis, Louisville, and Cincinnati. 
| Through Pullman car service to New York, 
| Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Washington. 
Pullman Buffet Parlor Cars between Cincin- 
| nati and Columbus. 
| O. P. McCARTY, G. P. A., CINCINNATI, O. 


hounal Statement, Dec niet 21, 1898, 


ASSETS 9 $524,866.96 
LIABILITIES. 

CAPITAL $100,000.00 

Reinsurance Reserve . 89,283.86 

Commissionson Uncollected Premiums, 2,85().22 

Losses Adjusted not due $8,400.56 


15,519.00 
2.500,00 $218, 554.56 


Unadjusted Losses 
Contested Losses 


Surplus over all Liabilities $306,312.40 
Losses Paid Since Organization .$1,182,829.86 
Dividends Paid Since Organization.... ... 169,191.24 
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The Vermont Life Insurance Company 


BURLINGTON, V'T. 


Compared with the results of the preceding year’s business, the Thirtieth Annual Statement of The Vermont Life Insurance 
Company shows the following 


PROGRESS DURING 1898: 


An Increase in Premium Income. 

An Increase in Total Income. 

An Increase in Surplus. 

An Increase of Insurance in force. 

An Increase in payments to Policy-holders for Death Claims, Endowments, etc. 
Decrease in Expenses. 


During the year proposals for insurance were received amounting to $2,263,537 of which $405,000 was declined and $1,858,537 
duly accepted. 


The Company since its organization has paid to Policy-holders $759,429.93 in Death Claims, Endowments, Dividends, ete. 


Total Insurance in Force, more than $5,000,000.00. 





JOHN H. ROBINSON, President. C. M. SPAULDING, Vice-Pres’t. CLAYTON R. TURRILL, Sec’y & Actuary. 
(JET_IN THE PROCESSION. | The Fidelity Mutual Life Association, 

. ae © "1 re Pe arte PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
THE AMBITIOUS AGENTS ARE atlas OO ae 


COMING OUR WaY. 


o ‘ - PERATES anticipated dividend plan of life insurance, reducing 

Provident Savings Life stipulated premiums, which are participating, to about the non- 
| participating rates of legal reserve companies. 

It is a statistical fact that the average per capita business of 


LED ALL COMPANIES LAST VEAR IN INDIANA, FIDELITY agents is double that of old line agents. 


KENTUCKY, AND TENNESSEE. .........c00 seserea ttt, 
. inimum cost 
OHIO WILL BE NEXT. MOTTO: lcci security. 
| 
NEW BUSINESS EXCEEDED 35 PER CENT OF THE BUSINESS Assets, . -. $2,362,000. Losses Paid, . . $5,364,000. 
IN FORCE JANUARY 1st. WRITE US. 
Insurance in Foree, over $75,000,000. Policy-holders, 35,000, 


Boswell, Buckley & Co., Cincinnati. Apply for agency to ALEXANDER MCKNIGHT, Vice-President. 


Uledonion Insurance COMPANY, of Scotland, eT RR 























FOUNDED 1805. Cincinnati Cincinnati 
To CHICAGO. To INDIANAPOLIS. 
“The Oldest Scottish Insurance Office.” United States Head Office, 27-29 Pine St., New York City. 
Statement, January 1, 1899. aa 
A Sra agate el is iadicnaiakcatacratichaciOataviac saci We aeaieaaus 9 5.38 FINEST SLEEPERS 
ssets . sige “7 - ovens $2,001,0 16.38 IN THE WORLD. 
ATES. 5G a OM nintcieshitaariteht 1,119,236.67 
Net Surplus in the United States ................. siiteibtedicticdanalenceaidien ihe 881,779.71 
Cincinnati Cincinnati 
CHARLES H. POST, N. A. MeNEIL, B. G. STARK, To TOLEDO & DETROIT. To ST. LOUIS. 
U. S. Manager. Ass’t U. S. Manager. Manager Western Dept. 








GEORGE T. BROWN, Dayton, 0., Special Agent for Ohio and Indiana. 
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4 5 4 WILBUR S W A 
Sist ANNUAL STATEMENT UNITED STATES BRANCH saute ea v-Pres't & Suet. of het. Secretary and ae 
Liv | THE STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, ‘icissnis: avis, 
The largest and most progressive Old Line Company in the world for its age. 
Insurance in force December 31, 1898 i Ae Pie Te ee i $17,049,000 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Surplus over all liabilities, saved out of the busine SRE LER SR Re yer 116,247 
Deposit with the State of Indi for the pr of all its policy-holders 165,000 


No other Company can furnish as great a record for its first five years. 


U. S. Net Assets, = - 7 $9,703,581 .65 The State Life Insurance Company is incorporated under the new legal reserve 


compulsory deposit law of Indiana, which is acknowledged by the best insurance 


Liabilities, - - - - - - 4,857,665.56 authorities to be the most complete law for the protection of the policy-holder ever 


enacted in this or any other country. 


iin iis = i = Under this law the Company is required to maintain the full legal reserve on all 
Surplus, 7 4,845,916.09 its policies, according either to the American Experience Table of Mortality and 4 
per cent, interest, or the Actuaries’ Table and 4 per cent. (the highest legal standards 

UNITED STATES BRANCH: recognized), and to deposit with the Auditor of State in certain prescribed securities 


. . a annually an amount equal to such reserve ; thus it safeguards the funds contributed 
William and Pine Streets, New York. by policy-holders first, by defining the class of securiti-s they shall be invested in, 
and second, by requiring that the State Department shall be the Custodian of the same. 


inei i . The Company issues all forms of life and endowment insurance, amnuities, guar- 
Cincinnati General Agency ° anteed installment and investment bonds, with loan, cash and paid-up values, exten- 


: sions, etc. 
J. M. DE CAMP, General Agent Ohio, Ind., Ky . Tenn., Ark., and W.Va. ~°"” New and desirable territory for capable men. Contracts direct with the company. 
pemebinainianin’ S cama 


THE AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE icessiiiiiiiai, Comfort and Ease in Cycling 


PHILADELPHIA, PA are best promoted by the 
s e 














CASH CAPITAL, - - - 8 500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all other claims, . + 1,705,994.25 
Surplus over all Liabilities, - - - 504,733.42 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1899, $2,710,727.67. 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. RICHARD MARIS, Sec’y and Treas 
WM. B. KELLY, Genl. Agt. WM. F. WILLIAMS, Ass’t Sec’y. 


‘ 
siosinet take er ecleinat deen, Mich. PP nay pe ag Bs Sang thio Charan less. 


AMERICANUS SUM. 





Entirely New [lodels for 1899, containing many 
Spe improvements. 


Ie bat Ay ofc Columbia Chain Models 57 & 58 | 


Policies, See wide hoi ve Commissions, Are typical of the latest advances in design and construction. 


OF NEW YORK. | The new HARTFORDS, Patterns 19 and 20, have all 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED | of the advantages of most bicycles that are higher priced. 


VEDETTES are for riders who want reliable mounts at 






The Best 


KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, SEc’y, _ the lowest possible cost. 
266 and 267 Broadway, ~- NEW YORK: | Columbia Chainless, Models 59 and 60 ........ 2.0.00. 20 cesees $75 
ASSETS, over 5 ss sees 00,000 | Mlumbia Chain, Models 57 and 58...... ...... mere viceasmkheme 50 
iieeiiniieiainen, . : @76,000 Perens. PION TO GE BO ow nncscecicsccecnccc ccdeckccd.cinceccice 35 
fy UNI 200 SINE Eo oes.n cvannsnansivsancbusndoenavesstd $25, 26 
’ ’ ' | Our 1898 Models were the leaders last year. Those remain- 

Mutual Reserve rund life Association. ing we shall sell, as long as they last, as follows: 
Columbia Chain, Model 46 (Ladies’).....................cceceeeeeeee $45 
ee nt eee Columbia Chain, Models 45 and 49 (Men’s) ....... .......ec0000- 40 
Mutual Reserve Building, New York City. Hartfords, Patterns 7 and 8........ ...... secsee scssssseseeeees $30, 31 
maak Pe ne, Oe GD ss ck ican onc eee: ennencarenennis $20 to 25 





INCOME DURING 189s, "e ° . ° e $6, 134,327.27 We issue the handsomest Bicycle Catalogue of the year. 
DEATH LOSSES PAID, 189s, ° . . ° $3,587,500.95 


TOTAL PAID MEMBERS, 1898, . 0... 84,584,095,12 | POPE MFC.  CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Total Death Losses paid by Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association PIER HARDWARE C0. p | hi | 
since organization, over - o1um la ba ers, 


THIRTY-SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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DYS INo a AGENCIES nisin 
S “Be In all the Chief Cities, Towns and Villages 


YOUR PROPERTY 


aA: in the State. 
PH (EN » WESTERN AND SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT, - - Race and George Streets, Cincinnati, 0. 
% 


INSURANCE > Established March, 18657. 








COMPANY & 


¥ F , 
. Pre or gO H. M. MAGILL, General Agent. 


RD; 





THEO. F. SPEAR, ee 
GEO. M. LOVEJoy,$ “Sst Gen'l Agents. 


STANDARD MUTUAL FIRE COMPANIES. 





ne ST | 
QO] | M t | Nineteenth Annual Financial Statement 
Q | | a OF THE 


Manufacturers’ and Merchants’ Mutual Insurance Company 
y FIRE INSURANCE CQO. ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS. 


H. W. PRICE, GEO. B. KELLEY, F. F. WORMWOOD, GEO. W. CARSE, 
PRESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT TREASURER SECRETARY 





OF SALEM, OHIO. 


JANUARY 1, 1899. 





Assets April, 1877, ° . . $50,000 ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
’ Cash $ 66,501 18 a Sees Te - Y" a 4 
= . < P eb sosses in Process of Adjustment 15,61 
Assets April, 1898, = $750,000 | Contingent. ‘ 393,400 60 Re-Insurance Reserve, 50 per 
-—— -————- $119,968 08 cent. of Premiums 33,430 89 
: : : : aie Surplus above all Liabilities 370,512 51 
Does Exclusively an Agency Business. Agencies in all ses Gat Reamaen. CO nenae . : $119,908 08 
Par * . " Net Cash Surplus, 7,045.61. a 
the Cities and Principal Towns of Ohio. Losses paid since organization “corrected” $748,489 45 
Scrip Dividend paid since organization. 8,952 84 
Jj. R. VERNON, Secretary. | Cash Dividend paid since organization. 94,864 32 
R * h J / CHARTERED 1851. Imeorporated April 17, 1876. Began Business October 2, 1876. 
THE 





| oe) en Motel 


VAIN WERT, OHIO. 


MANSFIELD, OHIO. 


DIRECTORS: N.S. Reed, J.C. Larwill, H. R. Smith, J. W. Jenner, G. A. Clugston, 


H.C. Hedges, W. W.Cockley, A.C.Cummins, J. A. Rigby. Liability of Members to Assessment, $341,435.10. 


Assets, $1,600,000.00. Total Cash Assets $108,618.32. Net Cash Surplus 860,086.93. 
H. R. SMITH, President. R. SMITH, Secretary. i 
H. V. OLNEY, President. F. W. PuRMoRT, Secretary and Treasurer, 


1846 a THE — 7 , is99 


WESTERN MUTUAT ve mansFievo 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO. MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF URBANA, OHIO, 


Writes Ohio Business Only. ae aoe 


Premium Notes $405,963.00. Net Cash Surplus $18,940.97. Net Cash Surplus 823,575.91. 


W. R. ROSS, Cc. A. ROSS, E. T. O’KANE, } ; 
President. Secretarv. Ass’t Secretary. Transacts an Agency Business in Ohio. 


J. W. WAGNER, President. OF MANSFIELD, O. 
J. M. Cook, Secretary. 
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Continental Assurance Company MARYLAND CASUALTY Co., 


OF NORTH AMERICA. SALT SaE. 
Sad Cash Capital and Surplus, $260,000.00 | CASH CAPITAL, $500,000.00. SURPLUS, $741,517.20. 
x General Offices, DETROIT, MICH. Writes desirable contracts covering 
Employers’ Liability, Workmen’s a ) 


ACCIDENT, HEALTH and PLATE  Pubtic'and Landiord’s Liability, Teams, . . = LINSUR ANCE 








Individual Accident, Plate Glass, Elevator, . 


GLASS INSURANCE. | Automatic Sprinkler, and Steam Boiler . . 


To the insuring Public and Accident THE HIGHEST GRADE AND MOST THOROUGH SYSTEM 
Insurance Solicitors: OF INSPECTIONS GUARANTEED ELEVATOR 
The ‘‘CONTINENTAL”’ now issues a nov- AND STEAM BOILER POLICY-HOLDERS ... 


elty in the line of ACCIDENT and HEALTH 


Insurance, with premiums payable monthly, v " . 
quarterly, semi-annually or annually at the The only ‘“‘“NON-COMPACT” Company in Ohio and West Virginia, 


option of the insured. For particulars, ad- 





dress the Company or | PRODUCING ACCENTS WANTED. 
WILLIAM THORBURN, District Manager, | nrowN & WATSON, General Agents Ohio and West Virginia, 
No. 46 Case Building. Cleveland. 0. 908 New England Building, Cleveland, "Ohio. 


- Massachusctts Mutual Life Insurance Cos" 


INCORPORATED 1851. 


Assets Jan. 1, 1899, $22,035,448.27. Liabilities, $20,075,945.11. Surplus, $1,959,503.16. 
Definite paid-up and cash surrender values written in every policy. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


CINCINNATI OFFICE: 201 Johnston Building. - F. G. CROSS, Manager. 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST CO. MUTU Ne [|FF evsanes co. 


INCORPORATED 1866, 
INSURANCE IN FORCE, - - = « $122,735,550.00 | 














- GEO. W. MORRIS, President. Ww. W. HITE, Vice-President. 
ag Sa a a a 37,395,017.01 wo. W. MORRIS, Secretary. DAVID MERIWETHER, Treas. 
VIDENCE of the skillful and faithful management of this Company is found inits | Home Office, = - Louisville, Ky. 

exceedingly low expense rate, and the remarkably favorable rate of mortality. P . aa ie int 
For the full period of its existence, the death rate has been only .61 of the rate indica- I ee I oo i 5ssi ec kbd Stns pers andeaed $2,839,920 30 
ted by the es rand? — : : mi oso las rc was Law ee yh ee eeAh eee seed ania 167,392 64 

“The Provident Life and Trust Company has been conducted in accordance with : F aon Of) 
the idea that Life Insurance is a sacred trust, and the best management that which Surplus, 4% per cent. Oe Ee lin tiche kelb fang tah he ee te eee ‘ 335,800 00 
secures permanence, unquestioned safety, moderate cost of insurance, fair and liberal | Total Death Claims and Endowments Paid................ 3,038,399 64 
treatment of policyholders, and which best adapts plans of insurance to the needs of . 
the insurer. That the Company has not been excelled in accomplishing these results $200,000 in Bonds deposited with the State Treasurer for the 
is matter of record. Benefit ofall Policy-holders. All claims paid promptly upon receipt 
Correspondence with Agents solicited. | and approval of proof of death. 
WILLIAM D. YERGER, Generac Acent Western Ono, ROBERT SIMPSON, State Agent Ohio, and Kenton & Campbell Counties, Ky. 
METHODIST BOOK CONCERN BUILDING, CINCINNATI, OHIO ‘ 
, , , Pike Buildin -  CENCINNATI, OHIO. 
S. S. SAFFOLD, Generat Acent Eastern Ono, , S. : - -_ 
706-710 GARFIELD BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO. | Cc. F. WHIPPLE, General Agent, 715 The Cuyahoga, Cleveland. 





The Western and Southern Life Insurance Company, 


OF CINCINNATI, OFLIOC. 
PAIBD-UP CAPITAL, - - - - *- = *= = #* # * © © , $100,000.89 
Sb oe ‘=> GOOD LIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


| The Prudential 


Ordinary and 
Industrial 
Profit-Sharing 
Life Insurance Policies. 


_$50,000 to $15 





=o 1867. Members’ Safety Fund 
81,000,000. 


HARTFORD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 








Sells all Desirable Forms of Up-to-date Contracts. 


Ten-Year Renewable Term Policies. 
Ten-Year Non-Renewable Term Policies. 
Twenty-Year Option Policies. 
Twenty-Payment Life Policies. 
Seven-Year Distribution Policies, etc. 


On Every Approved Plan. 


| AGENTS WANTED. 
E. B. SAYERS, Central euiae Chamber of Commerce Building, | THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, will pay the largest brokerage for surplus lines; also JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 








makes renewal contracts with reliable men. WRITE HIM. HENRY BOHL. ‘Supt. of Agencies, Ohio and indiana, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 








a 








ese. AG 


OHIO LOCAL AGENTS’ SUPPLEMENT. 





= Py | * 
"9 > 
© . ° . 
20. oO) oO 
Entered at the Cincinnati Post Office as Second Class Matter. 
‘ r . y xT ‘ 7 . ‘ 
E $2.00 PER YEAR. CINCINNATI, MARCH 22, 1899 15 Cents a Copy. 
OHIO LOCAL FIRE AGENTS. possibly to the extent that they will the 
SS | more readily patronize a company that is 
Third Meeting of the Ohio Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents a Decided Success. | fair and honest to them. But, as a mat- 
Three Hundred Insurance Men From All Parts of the State Meet at Columbus. | Cae of Shek, She SEES PE et Se Wate 
ia eabtihesigtmmpaennintnalcts is of the kind which will benefit both com- 
— panies and agents; such as legislation, 
A COMPLETE REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS. weeding out of ‘“‘one-horse’’ and curbstone 
Every Fire Insurance Man in Ohio Should Become Familiar with the Objects and Work ae yh rag oy 2 ae 
‘ie. of the Agents’ Association, Which Can Best Be Done by Reading the Addresses be a very severe case, indeed, where the 








and Proceedings of the Columbus Meeting, Contained in this Report. 


What was undoubtedly the largest as- 
semblage of local fire insurance men ever 
held in the United States was that of 
Obio local agents in attendance at the 
third convention of the Ohio Association 
of Local Fire Insurance Agents at Co- 
lumbus, March 8 and 9, in the Columbus 
Beard of Trade Auditorium. Considera- 
bly more than three hundred insurance 
men attended the meeting, and, of these, 
over 250 were local agents gathered from 
every section of the great Ruckeye State. 
It is probably not too much to say that 
there is no State in the Union which could 
convene so large and representative a 
body of men, drawn from the rdnks of 
local fire agents. In addition to the mem- 
bers of the association, there were some 
fifty special and genera! agents and others 


principal towns and call on all agents not 
already members. There are probably 
few towns in the State now where there 
is not at least one agent who is a mem- 
ber. 

An important auxiliary to this work is 
this supplement, giving practically a com- 
plete report of the convention proceed- 
ings. It was felt that, if agents would 
only be given the opportunity of seeing 
on what lines the association is working, 
and, from the report, get an idea of the 
proportions which the movement has al- 
ready assumed, they would be more able 
to decide intelligently whether’ they 
wished to become members or not. With 
this in view, President Jackson, before 
the close of the last session, approached 
the representative of the Ohio Under- 





association would take any direct action 
against any company or companies, and 
this probably will never occur. 

The gist of the association's work was 
in the passage of the following resolu- 
cions: 

Overhead Writing Resolved, That we 
reaffirm the resolution passed at Put-in 
Bay condemning the practise of overhead 
writing, as defined by the National asso- 
ciation, and we hereby pledge ourselves 
to use all effort in our power to prevent 
such practise. (Adopted.) 

Multiple Agency—Resolved, That this as- 
sociation instruct its delegates at the next 
meeting of the National association to use 
their best endeavors to obtain immediate 
relief from the multiple agency evil, In ac- 
cordance with the resolution regarding the 
same adopted at the laet annual meeting 
of the National assoc‘ation. (Adopted.) 

Companies—Resolved, That we will, in 


7 =] P siness ro 
5 who were present as interested specta- writer present, and offered to have a mo- Sonik caaaaaaig aan i ae 
AS. tors. tion made authorizing the paper to pub- that they are in accord with the principles 
When the organization meeting was held lish a complete report of the proceedings, of this association. (Adopted and motion 
in Columbus eighteen months ago there for general distribution through the State, referred to Executive Committee for 
30 were possibly twenty-five men in attend- at the expense of the association. The action, if any.) 
64 ance; at the second annual meeting, at Ohio Underwriter, having from the start Jumbo Lines—Resolved, That we con- 
00 Put-in Bay, last summer, there were per- felt a deep interest in the work of the as- demn the practise of writing jumbo lines— 
64 haps sixty. At Put-in Bay it was decided sociation, and believing that, if properly reinsuring the same in companies not au- 
i é : “see : thorized to transact business in the State 
the to hold the meetings semi-annually, in- handled, it meant the solution of many of Ohio. (Adopted.) 
ipt stead of once a year, and at this, the first vexatious problems confronting the agen- Nonboard Agents—Resolved, That we 
semi-annual meeting, the attendance was cy system of the insurance business, condemn the practise of companies main- 
more than three times as large as at the through its representative made Mr. Jack- taining nonboard agents in certain towns, 
iy. be meeting six months before. son the offer of writing, publishing and when their agents in other locations are 
The result of the meeting was highly distributing the report, and standing one- members of local boards, it being the 
: satisfactory, and of far-reaching impor- half the expense, if the association would sense of this association that we will rep- 
Bx tance to the local agency interests of the bear the other half. This the convention resent only those companies who = me 
State. The work of the association will agreed to do, and adopted the report in sistent and use their efforts to have only 
: . such agents that are members of local 
also have a good effect on the business in advance. boards, or are willing to become members, 
Ohio generally, and, while the association The practical results of the convention or who will observe the local board’s prac- 
‘ is not run in the interests of the compa- were the resolutions taking action on the tises. (Adopted.) 
nies, they will be nearly as largely bene- various matters which are engrossing the Insurance of Trusts—Resolved, That we 
fited as the agents themselves, inasmuch attention of the association. The resolu- condemn the practise of insuring the prop- 
as the true interests of agents and com- tions were carefully considered before be- erty of trusts and combinations, except by 
0 panies are identical. ing adopted, as the convention did not — 5 taneous — the property is lo- 
When it is considered that the Ohi vis be placed in the light of takin pero 2 smi Sept 
Association turned out about po = ph ag feats aon onn without ful peanie- Paid Secretary—Resolved, That the com- 
; : , " a emacerger. a ’ : “ mittee (Executive) be recommended to ap- 
many local underwriters as did the De- ciation of the importance of pursuing an point a manager or Secretary, to have full 
Je troit meeting of the National Association intelligent and conservative, though en- charge of all detail, and that the Execu- 
itself, which had what was felt to be a ergetic, course. The strong feature of the tive Committee have authority to employ 
most successful one, and which had twen- organization is that it is one made up en- such a man on salary or commission and 
j ty-five State Associations to draw from tirely of local agents, whose sole object make such arrangements as are necessary. 
for its attendance, the progress of the is the uplifting of the standard of their (Adopted.) 4 " 
] Ohio Association in the eighteen months occupation and the preservation and per- Cochran Rating Bureau—Whereas, The 


110. 


it has been started can be appreciated. 
It is by no means felt, however, that 
the association has done much more than 
made a good start toward its ultimate ob- 
ject of enrolling, at the least, 1,000 mem- 
bers. It is confidently believed that, as 
secon as it is appreciated that the organi- 
zation is a success, and the agents are 
made aware of the great good it can ac- 
complish, the majority of the local un- 
derwriters will join the movement. 
Under the plan adopted at the meeting 
an active canvass will be made at once 
with the view of giving every agent in 
the State an opportunity to join. All in- 
terested in the association will do what 
they can to further this end, and their ef- 
forts will be supplemented by a paid Sec- 
retary, or organizer, who will visit all the 


fection of what has sometimes been called 
the American system in agency under- 
writing. Most of the resolutions received 
the sanction of the Executive Committee 
before being submitted to the association, 
and each one was taken up and discussed 
before being passed. It may be well to 
state that the association does not believe 
in forcible or dictatorial measures, and 
would, under no consideration, sanction 
them, particularly with reference to the 
companies; in other words, as one of the 
speakers put it, there is no idea of ‘“‘the 
tail trying to wag the dog.” All that is 
necessary is for the association to lay 
dewn the ethical principles of the agency 
business, and, if a company violates them 
through its greed for premiums, it dis- 
pleases the members of the association, 


method of fixing rates is one in which the 
association is deeply interested. Therefore, 
resolved, that we approve of and recom- 
mend the plan of the Ohio Inspection 
Bureau as the most equitable and satis- 
factory to the companies, the agents and 
the assured. (Adopted.) 

Western Factory Association—Whereas, 
The Western Factory Association is 
charged with practises which are demorai- 
izing to the business in certain parts of 
Ohio, be it resolved, that the matter be 
referred to the Executive Committee for 
investigation and correction, if possible. 
(This was adopted in substitution of the 
first resolution introduced, as_ follows: 
“Resolved, That we condemn the action of 
the Western Factory Association in de- 
moralization of our business,’’) 

Change in License Law—Resolved, That 
the President of this association appoint 
a Legislative Committee of six from the 
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members of this association, and that said 
committee be and is hereby instructed to 
formulate a bill amending or repealing th 
present agents’ license law, whereby $2 
per annum is now charged every fire com- 
pany for each agent appointed, and pro- 
viding for a license for each fire insurance 
agent or solicitor of not less than $25 per 
year, “‘regardless of the number of com- 
panies represented,’’ the committee to in- 
vestigate and to take such steps as are 
necessary. (Adopted.) 

The three resolutions which received 
nearly all the discussion were those re- 
garding the Western Factory Association, 
the appointment of a Secretary on a sal- 
ary and the change in the agents’ license 
law. 


The Factory Association, 


The original resolution regarding the 
Factory Association, in which it was out- 
rightly condemned, was about to be 
passed, when it was suggested that the 
action of the association would appear 
hasty if the managers were not given an 
opportunity to defend it. The second res- 
olution was substituted, after a debate. 
The sentiment of the agents who ex- 
pressed themselves appeared to be that 
the association, instead of being an as- 
sistance to local agents in meeting fac- 
tory mutual and cutside competition, was 
more frequently their direct competitor. 
There appeared to be some lack of knowl- 
edge at the meeting as to just what the 
Factory Association and its objects are. 
The association is composed of some 
twenty-five leading companies, and was 
organized with the idea of meeting the 
competition of the factory mutuals and 
nonagency companies. The idea was not 
to make money, but, by paying little or 
ro agency commissions and operating un- 
der as small an expense as possible, be 
able to take the business practically at 
less than living rates. In this way it was 
expected that the mutuals and nonde- 
scripts could be driven out entirely. The 
fundamental idea was that it would be 
more for the good of the local agents 
than any one, and that in no case would 
it in any way interfere or compete with 
the local agents. On such business as 
the agents secured for it they would be 
allowed 5 per cent, which would be better 
than not having the business at all. 

The agents feel that the association is 
very seldom of any good to them, and, 
more frequently, through the eagerness of 
its managers for business, directly pro- 
ductive of loss. Agent Fitton, of Hamil- 
ton, instanced the experience of the Ham- 
iiton agents in one case. He said the as- 
sociation carried a risk at fifty cents 
which was offered to the agents at forty- 
five cents. The association reduced its 
rate and entered into competition in other 
ways with the agents for the business. 
Several other agents cited cases also. Mr. 
Hall, of Hall & Harter, of Akron, was in- 
clined to defend the association in certain 
cases, and mentioned the Werner line, at 
Akron, as an instance. He said the Fac- 
tory Association wrote for him $400,000, 
and paid him 15 per cent commission. The 
business could not have been saved for 
agency companies otherwise. The charge 
was made that the association paid dif- 
ferent grades of commission for business; 
that if it could not get it for 5 per cent 
it sometimes ‘would pay 7% or 10 per cent. 
One risk in Columbus was taken away 
from the Columbus agents on account of 
alleged outside competition, which, it is 
claimed, the agents could easily have se- 
cured. Although the agents who secured 
the business for the Factory Association 
received 5 per cent, another agent, 
who represented companies in the as- 
scciation, stated that, on learning that 
the Factory Association had _ written 
the business, he charged those of his com- 
panies in it with full 15 per cent agents’ 
commission, which they allowed. It was 








admitted that the theory of the associ- 
ation was all right, but the practise was 
distinctly different, and the second reso- 
lution was put through unanimously. 

A Salaried Secretary. 

Louis L. Rauh, of Cincinnati, was the 
champion of the salaried Secretary idea, 
and the association practically adopted 
his views. The plan which will probaly 
be adopted is the employment of a suita- 
ble man as organizer, who shall devote 
his whole time at least long encugh to 
personally visit every place of importance 
in the State and lay the plans of the as- 
sociation before the agents who are not 
already members. It is felt that the asso- 
ciation can be worked up to a member- 
ship of at least 1,000, which will make it 
an important factor not only in insurance 
matters, but in Siate politics with regard 
to insurance legislation. It is believed 
that, when the plan is eventually evolved, 
it will include a change in the present 
dues system, which makes the member- 
ship cost $2 a year flat to each agent. The 
idea is to grade the membership charges 
according to the amount of premium re- 
ceipts of the member. It is suggested 
that the dues could be made on the basis 
of one-twentieth of 1 per cent of the 
premiums in the agency, with the mini- 
mum at $2. Thus $2 would be one-twen- 
tieth of 1 per cent of $4,000. An agency 
of between $9,000 and $11,000 premiums 
would pay $5, while one of over $11,00 and 
under $13,000 would call for $6, ete. A 
$50,000 agency would pay $25. Seven hun- 
dred and fifty members, with an average 
of $8,000 each in premiums, wceculd thus 
give an expense fund of 33,000 a year, 
which would be amply sufficient for sal- 
ary, traveling, printing and other ex- 
penses. It is estimated that it would take 
a man about three months to make a 
Proper canvass of the State, and, after 
this was done, his salary need be only a 
few hundred dollars a year. The Execu- 
tive Committee has the matter in charge, 
and will doubtless take some action. 








The Agency License Law. 

Probably no one thing induced more 
agents to attend the meeting than the 
prospect of arranging to secure a change 
in the agency license law of Ohio, where- 
by the curbstone brokers and one-horse 
agents will be frozen out of a business 
which they were never by nature intend- 
ed to adorn. The fact that no capital is 
needed to engage in the insurance busi- 
ness makes it peculiarly subject to men 
who are out of regular employment or 
who have made failures of previous at- 
tempts. In the smaller cities and towns 
it is also taken up as a side issue by 
bankers, real estate men, grocers, saloon 
keepers, shoemakers and men who, while 
honcrable and reputable enough, give 
practically no attention to it except to 
collect the few premiums they are able to 
gather from among their friends or by 
soliciting at odd moments. It is to both 
of these classes of pretended insurance 
men that the a=sociation directs its atten- 
tion in the resolution. Up to a few years 
ago it has been sufficient to rely on the 
companies to select suitable men for their 
agents; but the superfluity of good com- 
panies seeking agency bvsiness and 
the desire on the part of many to inflate 
their premium income at any hazard has, 
in a measure, forced them to take radical 
steps, and now many of them do not dis- 
play the proper caution in selecting their 
representatives, but appoint any one who 
can “pull in” a few premiums. Many 
towns, therefore, whose insurance busi- 
ness would be sufficient to sustain a good 
irsurance man, who would give his entire 
thought ard time to the business, and be 
a credit to the business, are cut up by a 
dezen or more men who know little about 
insurance end care less. In other towns 
legitimate agents are harassed by the 


competition of those agents, who, having 
no knowledge of ris are constantly 
either overcharging or undercharging the 
assured, and, iike as hot, taking the pre 
miums out in trade, if the assured be a 
tradesman. These conditions are more or 
less existent in the large cities also, ex- 
cept that in the large places, where board 
rules frequently govern such matters, the 
agents have to deal more with the irre- 
sponsible broker or solicitor and the ma 
who wants a “rake off"’ on the few poli- 
cies he controls. 

The action of many companies in han- 
Gling their agency matters so carelessly 
and unprofessionally drives the agents to 
some method of self-defense. While the 
companies deplore the practise of employ- 
ing agents who are not insurance men, 
and admit that their losses are heavier 
because of the agent’s lack of insuranc« 
knowledge in getting up forms, judging 
as to risks, and his less conscientious ap- 
plication, they feel that they have no re- 
course, when most other companies ar 
doing the same. 

There are several ways in which the 
law might be changed, but the plan which 
is most commended is the ore by which, 
before an agent could be issued a certifi- 
cate of authority by his company or com- 
paries, he would first have to have a 
license, for which he would pay $25, which 
would empower him to solicit fire insur- 
ance; and no company could appoint him 
an agent until he had secured and paid 
for such license. Having secured such li- 
cense, the Insurance Department would 
issue individual certificates of authority 
for each company represented at the re- 
quest of the company, and he would have 
ro power to solicit for any company 
which has not procured for him an in- 
dividual license from the Insurance De- 
partment. There would be no charge for 
these individual licenses, as there is at 
present ($2 each), as that revenue to the 
State would be more than covered by $25 
license fee for each agent. It is estimated 
that the revenue to the State under the 
proposed law would be slightly in excess 
of that under the present regulation. It 
is easily seen that, if the average num- 
ber of companies in each agency is 1214 
(which at present pay $2 each), the flat 
payment of $25 by each agent for all his 
companies instead would bring in the 
same revenue. It is figured that, while 
the average number of companies in an 
agency is not quite as much as 121%, there 
would be quite a number of small fry 
agents who are in other businesses who 
would go out of the business on the en- 
actment of the law, and what business 
they have would be sold or transferred to 
a regular insurance agency. This would 
about equalize the difference, in the sa- 
ving of these license fees, between what 
is now paid and would be paid under the 
brew law. 

But the point of the proposed law which 
should appeal to agents and companics 
alike is that companies would be re- 





sponsible for the acts only of their reg 
ularly appointed and constituted agent=. 
The moment a man is licensed by the 
Obio Insurance Department for a company 
under the present law, the law recognizes 
that man as a legally constituted agent, 
and the company is bound by his acts, 
though he may be one of the aforesaid 
scrub brokers or solicitors—a man with 
and of whom the company has no direct 
cernection or knowledge, and ‘with whom 
it would have nothing whatever to do 
direct. And yet, the moment a man so- 
licits an insurance policy he is deemed 
an insurance agent, and, under the law, 
he must be licensed; and, as the license 
law makes no provision for solicttors and 
brekers, they are placed on a par with 
regular agents who are empowered to 
write policies. One of these solicitors, if 
he only knew it, could make a world of 
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trouble for a company for which he is 
licensed, as, in licensing him, the com- 
pany tacitly acknowledges him as its 
agent. Under the new law, he will have 
the power to solicit business as a solicitor 
for the agent, and only agents who are 
so constitued by the companies them- 
selves can receive the individual company 
licenses, 

The proposed law is so palpably to the 
benefit of the business, as represented by 
both the company and agent, without do- 
ing an injustice to any one, that there 
should be no trouble about getting it 
passed. For certainty’s sake, however, 
it should first receive the indorsement of 
Superintendent Matthews and the ap- 
proval of Senator Foraker or scme influ- 
ential politician. 

On March 8 at about 2 o’clock, the 
agents assembled in the Board of Trade 
Auditorium, no audience room of any of 
the hotels being sufficiently large to hold 
the several hundred insurance men in at- 
tendance. President Jackson was in the 
chair, and, seated on the stage at the va- 
rious sessions, as guests of honor, were 
J. F. Downing. Thomas E. Gallagher, W. 
G. Benham, W. 8S. Matthews, J. W. Coch- 
ran, together with the members of the 
Executive Committee, and Secretary 
Charles W. Bryson. President Jackson 
was, as usual, a success as Chairman. 
He has been President of the association 
since its inception. Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee T. H. Greer and Ex- 
ecutive Committeemen Louis L. Rauh, 
W. L. Alexander and A. J. Pembroke de- 
voted much time and thought to essential 
matters, and did much io make the meet- 


ing a success. 


THE PROGRAM CARRIED OUT IN 
FULL, AND EACH SPEAKER DID 
JUSTICE TO HIS SUBJECT. 


Addresses By J. F. Downing, J. W. 
Cochran, C. F. Harding and Others, 
Which Will Have an Important 
Effect for the Better on the 


Business in the State. 


The address of welcome was delivered 
by J. Y. Bassell, Secretary of the Colum- 
bus Board of Trade. He complimented 
the association on the character of its 
members, and expressed surprise at the 
large gathering. The response, on behalf 
of the association, was read by J. Gano 
Wright, of Cincinnati, who said in part: 


Mr. Wright's Response. 


You will permit me to say, gentlemen, 
your warm welcome and kindly greeting 
are duly appreciated, and for which we 
tended our grateful acknowledgment. 
With you we have a common pride in this, 
our Capital City. 

Columbus is the most convenient city 
for State gatherings; it has become prom- 
inent for its rapid prosperity, its hand- 
some buildings, its elegant residences, 
sood streets, its cultured, progressive and 
hospitable citizens. 

Permit me to briefly call your atten- 
tion to this association. The Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Local Fire Insurance Agents 
was organized on February 25, 1897, at 
the Neil House, in this city, 


WITH EIGHTEEN MEMBERS. 


Its growth has been slow, largely due to 
the lack of interest manifested by the 


local agents throughout the State, and 
rot until the second annual meeting, last 
summer, held at Put-in Bay, with an en- 
rollment of fifty-five members, did the 
representatives awaken to the importance 
attached to such an organization, and the 
work that must necessarily follow in or- 
der to eliminate the growing evils in the 
business. 

Jt is un-American not to have an organ- 
ization of this character. Much good can 
be accomplished by united action, the re- 
sults of which will not only inure to the 
benefit of the local agents, but to the com- 
panies and special agents. 

All branches of business now have their 
organizations, and their union has proven 
both profitable and successful; their pow- 
er is felt in the advancement of affairs in 
not only the large cities of the land, but 
in many of the smaller ones. 

How different today from a few years 
ago, when competitors in the same 
branches of business never thought of 
any such thing as organization. They 
were accustomed to pass each other on 
the street without speaking, and often 
manifested their ill will, while today we 
see them working hand in hand for mu- 
tual interest and protection. 

The aims and purposes of this organiza- 
tion, and which we hope to accomplish, 
are: First, to limit the number of agents 
of each company in the cities and towns: 
to stop overhead writing and the accept- 
ance by our companies of “Jumbo” lines; 
to stop rate cutting and the division of 
the agents’ profits (which are small) with 
the assured, and other bad practises of 
underwriting. 

Attention will aiso be given to the 
HOSTILE AND VICIOUS LEGISLATION 
Which is a hardship and detriment upon 
the companies and their representaiives 
and the insuring public have also suffered. 
Still another obstacle we have Oo over- 
come is the competition of nonadmitted 
companies. The parties insuring with t 
class named are frequentiy the greates 
“kickers” on high taxation; they surely 
forget to consider that, while they may 
pay a less premium rate, they are help- 
ing to maintain the high rate of taxation 
through the loss of premiums that prop- 
erly and justly belong to the Siate for 
taxation. 

I am happy to state that we have a Su- 
perintendent of Insurance who is using 
every endeavor to bring the vi 
the iaw to justice, and is also I 
the duties incumbent upon him honestly 
conscientiously and fearlessly. 

Let us secure from the large number le- 
gaily engaged in the fire insurance busi- 
ness the best working material, especially 
those who make insurance their life and 
sole occupation, to assist the members now 
enrolled in pushing the work we have be- 
fore us, and, with united action, good re- 
sults are bound to follow and be of benefit 
not only to the local agents and compa- 
nies, but to the insuring public. 

Our loyal companies look with favor 
upon this organization, and desire that 
we carry out the purposes we have in 
view, which in time must correct the 
many evils and abuses now existing. 

The business of insurance is an intri- 
cate and exacting one, but few persons 
except those engaged in it have an ade- 
quate conception of the magnitude of the 
capital employed by the insurance com- 
panies, in giving protection to the prop- 
erty of the people. 

It is gratifying to note the marked integ- 
rity and fidelity of the officers and repre- 
sentatives of the great corporations that 
transact the insurance business of the 
country. And I am sure you have not 
failed to observe how singularly free from 
dishonorable conduct they have been and 
how favorably they will compare in hon- 
esty and industry with those who are en- 
ged in other lines. In conc‘usion, al- 
low me to say we recognize with pleasure 
the generous sympathy and kindly inter- 
est manifested in our work by the press 
and field representatives. 

After Mr. Wright’s response Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Mansfield Irving, the talented elo- 
cutionist, and the sole lady agent in To- 
ledo, gave an entertaining recitation, aft- 
er which President Merwin Jackson read 
his annual address, as follows: 
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PRESIDENT JACKSON’S ADDRESS, 

Laying Down the Platform for the 
Work and Outlining Present 
Conditions. 

A careful scrutiny of the events of the 
past two years can not fail to convince 
the intelligent observer that upon the 
local agent rests the solution of many of 


the problems which confront the under- 
writer of today, and that in the combina- 
tion of agents into National and State or- 
genizations lie the brightest prospects of 
successfully meeting the dangers which 
threaten our business. 

The jealousy and suspicion with which 
our organizations were regarded by our 
superior officers on their first appearance 
have given way to the hearty approval of 
the leading managers of companies, to- 
gether with the best class of State and 
special agents. 

This is, in part, due to the conservative 
nianner in which the various associations 
have used their power, but still more to 
the recognition by those in authority cf 
the fact that the local agent occupies a 
pesition before the insuring public that 


no other official can fill, and that he 
CAN PRODUCE RESULTS 

that are beyond the power of any other 

member of the profession to even 

tempt. 

To the insurer, the local agent is the 
only person with whom he is acquainted 
and in whom he has any confidence; he 
is his friend, neighbor, business associate, 
his interests are identical with his own 

To the politician he is a constituent 
generally very active and influential in 
his particular locality, hence his wishes 
are not lightly to be disregarded. 

Occupying thisintermediate position, the 
local agents of the country, acting in con- 
cert, can wield an influence for the gen- 
era! good where a combination of com- 
panies would meet with only suspicion 
and opposition, no matter how honest its 
intentions might be. 

The important fact that the local agent 
is in the business for his daily bread 
‘must not, however, be lost sight of. WH: 
can not be expected to give his labor and 
influence to further the Interests of a 
business in which he sees his hope o 
profit diminishing as a result of the ac- 
tion of those in charge of the very inter- 
ests in whose behalf he is asked to work 

On this ground we appeal to the com- 
panies, asking them to listen to our re- 
auests for relief, to cease from practises 
which rob us of the 


JUST FRUITS OF OUR LABORS, 
and to do their part in the promotion of 
the general good. 

Though the Ohio Association has met 
with many difficulties. chiefly throuch 
the apathy of agents, who refuse to unite 
with us until thev can be satisfied of our 
intentions and ability to do anything to 
benefit them individually, it is very grati- 
fying to note the progress which it has 
made and the influence it has gained in 
the conduct of our chosen business in the 
State. 

We can not be too grateful to the in- 
surance press, without whose assistance 
we could have done little or nothing. 
Our newspaper friends have unreservedlv 
placed their columns at our disposal an‘ 
given us the assistance of their trained 
ability to put our views and desires be- 
fore the insurance world in an effective 
manner. 

At our last meeting it was determined 
to throw ourwhole force in support of the 
National Association in its attack upon 
the overhead writing evil. The good effec: 
of this effort is shown by the unqualified 
condemnation of the practise 

BY THE WESTERN UNION 
at St. Louis, and the strong position 
taken against it by the Insurance Com- 
missioners of this State and Michigan. 

As a State organization we can proba- 
biv work best in connection with the Na- 
tional Association, except in matters of 
legislation, where we should use all our 
influence to bring about the repeal of un- 
just and the enactment of just laws for 
the control of the business, bringing be- 
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fore the National Association such meas- 
ures as we may believe to be for the 
general good, together with evidence of 
violations of our principles which we 
may find to have occurred in this State. 

The time seems ripe for a_ concerted 
movement against that very 
INJURIOUS PRACTISE, BOTH TO 

COMPANY AND AGENT, 

the multiple agency system. This meet- 
ing should determine whether Ohio should 
begin the attack. Shall we instruct our 
delegates to the National meeting at 
Buffalo to push this issue into promi- 
nence and get active co-operation against 
this pernicious practise? 

Much complaint is made that companies 
are not using their_agents fairly by the 
appointment of irresponsible and incom- 
petent agents, multiplying agencies, over- 
head writing, etc. Let us impartially look 
into our own conduct and see if we do 
not encourage such actions. 

Do we distinguish between the com- 
panies guilty of these acts and those 
which still adhere to the good practises 
in the distribution of the business which 
we control? Can we consistently expect 
companies to uphold us when we are 
equally well serving those which are do- 
ing all they can to pull down our busi- 
ness? We are in a fight for existence 
and can not afford to help our enemies, 
but must show that we can appreciate in 
a substantial manner the action of such 
companies as favor us and accede to what 
we think are just demands. 





CHAIRMAN GEER’S REPORT. 


Recommendations of the Executive 
Committee and Report of Its Work 
Since Put-In Bay Meeting. 
Chairman Geer, in writing his report, 
probably did not anticipate so large an 
attendance as was had. He calculated 
that inere should be about 100 delegates 
present, when, as a matter of fact, there 
were about 250. The meeting showed 
that the interest in the agency movement 
was so great that, in many places, the 
agents were not satisfied to send dele- 
gates, but, after appointing them, came 
themselves. In this connection it would 
be well to note that the association will 
never be allowed to be controlled by any 
one faction, such as “city’’ or “country” 
agents, and it is not the purpose of the 
association to ever take up the question 
of agents’ commissions, which is one of 
private concern between the agent and 
tis companies. The association will be 
an “agents’ association” in everything the 
term implies. This sentiment is so strong 
that, when it was suggested on the floor 
at the meeting that the companies, inas- 
much as they will derive berefit from 
the association’s work in the general up- 
lifting of the business, might be willing 
to help defray these expenses, as they do 
those of the local boards, the idea was 
promptly squelched. Following is Mr. 

Geer's report: 

We meet again in semi-annual session 
as an association of local fire insurance 
agents, whose object, according to our 
constitution, is “to support right princi- 
ples and use our influence to correct bad 
practises in fire underwriting.” 

The scope of the association is thus 
wide and hich. and its purpose is to deal 
principally with 

THE ETHICS OF THE BUSINESS, 
accomplishing its work through moral 
suasion and the influence of its members 
rather than by drastic and punitive meas- 
ures. It is natural, however, that mem- 
ters should discharge that feeling of obli- 
gation resting upon them by favoring 
those who—whether companies, managers 
or local agents—indorse our work and 
stand upon the platform and principles 
adopted by this and other similar associa- 


ile we admit to our ranks oniy the 
local agent, the “high private,” we value 
highly the moral support, encouragement 
and recognition given to associations of 
‘ocal agents by the companies and their 
managers, as evidenced by their legis- 
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lation in the pending work of organizing 
the New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
and in the action of the Western Union 
at its St. Louis meeting in February, 
both of which organizations have adopted, 
or propose to adopt, measures protec- 
tive of 

THE INTERESTS OF LOCAL AGENTS. 

To carry or the work of this associa- 
tion, all agents who believe in its princi- 
pies should actively support them by tak- 
ing membership in this association and 
lending a hand. To be most effective, a 
membership scattered over the State 
should be leeally organized. At the last 
August meeting of the association the 
recommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee to organize by counties was adopt- 
ed. Pursuant to this action by the asso- 
ciation, the Executive Committee, at its 
meeting he'd in this city on January 25 
last, which meeting was attended by nine 
of the eleven members of the committee 
and by three of the five officers of the as- 
sociation, authorized me, as its Chairman, 
to appoint a temporary Chairman for 
each county in the State, with instruc- 
tions to him to convene the agents in his 
county and send representatives to this 
meeting. 

A circular letter under date of February 
21 last, was sent to the eighty-eight men 
selected as temporary Chairmen in the 
eighty-eight counties of the State, giving 
them the instructions of the Executive 
Committee. A return report blank, with ad- 
dressed envelope, to facilitate the for- 
warding of reports, was sent to each 
temporary Chairman. The returns indi- 
cate that about one hundred should be in 
attendance upon this meeting, represent- 
ing a constituency of probably one thou- 
sand of the agents in the State. The 
County Chairmen selected were the men 
whom many of the special agents, inde- 
pendently of each other, had recommended 
in the largest numbers for this appoint- 
ment. The result from many counties is 
a> yet disappointing, as no response has 
been received. 

We believe, however, that the good work 
begun by a handful of agents convened 
in this city about two years ago will go 
on. The work is largely an unselfish one, 
and is born of a desire to bring up to a 
higher standard the business in which we 
are engaged, and to transact the same 
under conditions which shall be more fa- 
vorable to ourselves, the companies and 
the honest insuring public. 

There are no hard and fast rules to gov- 
ern us in our work as members of the as- 
scciation. Bad practises, whether those of 


COMPANIES, MANAGERS OR AGENTS, 


are legitimate subjects for our attention. 
The evil of overhead writing, as prac- 
tired by some of the companies, has re- 
ceived the special condemnation of all 
Siate associations, and their delegates to 
the National Association have, through its 
yficers, instituted most effective, yet con- 
servative, measures for the eradication 
of this evil. Companies have been invited 
to declare themzelves upon this question, 
and the names of those companies which 
dco not, and will not thus undermine the 
business of local agents, will soon be 
given to the local agents of the United 
States, and our good, loyal companies will 
receive the encouragement, favor and sup- 
port of all loyal agents, in contradistinc- 
tion to those companies that either neg- 
lect or refuse to thus declare themselves. 

Attention should now be given to the 
evil of overhead writing as practised by 
local agents themselves. 

An agent licensed in a county for a com- 
pany should have 

THE EXCLUSIVE RIGHT 

to issue its policies on property located in 
said county. Boundaries by county lines 
are suggested on account of their being 
well defined, and generally recognized as 
convenient, from the fact that agents are 
actually localized in counties, both by 
their licenses from the Insurance Com- 
missioner, and by their appointments ase 
agents of companies, and they are ex- 
pected to do no so-called ‘outside busi- 
ness,” so far as the issue of policies is 
concerned (the risk of the American 
Strawboard Company at Lima, O., being, 
of course, excepted, as well as that of the 
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Methodist Book Concern at Cincinnati). 
Let no local agent of a company enter the 
territory of any other local agent of said 
company for business without knocking 
at the gate, and without at least first fair- 
ly and amicably arranging for the issue 
of policies for any insurance which the 
outside agent may perhaps legitimate'y 
control, This subject is here alluded to 
in order that it may be discussed and a 
conclusion reached as to what is an equit- 
able, fair and business-like arrangement 
between local agents. 

The evil of multiple agencies is still on 
the carpet, but the craze is declining. 
This evil is absolutely in the hands of the 
local agents. If they will cease to repre- 
sent the companies, which through greed 
multiply agencies, not only in their own 
corporate names, but also under the 
guise of 


UNDERWRITERS, ANNEXES AND AS- 
SOCIATIONS, 

in order to secure an undue share of busi- 
ness, the evil will be thus rooted out, and 
such companies would be saved from mak- 
ing further apologies for maintaining the 
multiple agency system simply because 
others do, which is absolutely the only 
justification offered. 

The most important work of this asso- 
ciation, which we should be in shape to 
actually undertake in a few months, is 
that of undertaking to bring about the re- 
peal or modification of disgraceful State 
laws, now on our statute books, and the 
enactment of others which shall be 
healthful and beneficial to this business. 
As local agents of our companies we are 
also citizens of Ohio, and as guch “citizen 
agents” we should at once undertake to 
prepare ourselves for a campaign of edu- 
cation among those who may be chosen as 
our legislators in the coming fall elections. 

The establishing of a State Fire Marshal 
Bureau for the investigation of the causes 
of all fires, and the hunting down and 
swift punishment of incendiaries and fire- 
bugs, demands early attention. State In- 
surance Commissioner Matthews has pub- 
licly advocated such a bureau as being of 
great importance to the State, in checking 
the enormous destruction of values, which 
impoverishes the State, the amounts paid 
upon the insured property destroyed being 
distributed and borne by other insurers in 
the form of increased cost to them. A re- 
duction in the amount of losses will surely 
result in the future, as in the past, in a 
reduction in the cost of insurance. 

Other recommendations by the Commis- 
sioner should receive attention, and a 
strong committee on legislation should: be 
appointed, with which county organiza- 
tions should actively co-operate. 

The association should appoint delegates 
to the next July meeting of the National 
Association of Local Fire Insurance 
Agents to be held in Buffalo. 

Your Executive Committee is ready to 
carry out any measures authorized by the 
association, and in return asks and ex- 
pects the continuation of the active in- 
terest of members in the work so well 
begun. 





GENERAL DOWNING’S ADDRESS. 





Distinguished Guest of the Occasion 
Talks on “the Company, the Local 
Agent, the Patron.” 


Distinctly the feature of the meeting 
—if any one of the many good features 
could be termed ‘the’? feature—was the 
extemporaneous address on the _ topic, 
“The Company, the Local Agent, the Pa- 
tron; Their Community of Interest,’’ by 
J. F. Downing, of Erie, General Agent of 
the North America and Philadelphia Un- 
derwriters. Mr. Downing talked enter- 
tainingly and at considerable length on 
the topic. At no time did he tire his hear- 
ers. His remarks were taken in sghort- 
hand by Secretary Bryson, and are here 
presented: 

I am glad to be with you on this occa- 
sion. It is the first meeting which I have 
ever had the pleasure of attending, com- 
posed of the immediate representatives of 
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the insurance companies in the field where 
the work is done. 

When I received a letter from your 
President inviting me to deliver an ad- 
dress on this occasion, I said to him in re- 
ply that I could not promise to make a 
formal address; that I had not the time to 
prepare such an address, and the best I 
could do would be to indulge in a little 
off-hand talk. 

The subject, which is not my own selec- 
tion, relates to the mutual relations of the 
agent, the company and the patron, or the 
insured, It is a very important subject, 
and never more important than it is to- 
day. And I regret my inability, from 
lack of preparation and otherwise, to treat 
the subject in the manner which its im- 
portance demands; but, possibly, I may 
throw out a few thoughts which will be 
useful to you and help to bring influences 
of a favorable character upon others who 
are not here. 

Some one said that there were about 
10,000 insurance agents in the State of 
Ohio. 1 guess that is a little too big, 
isn’t it? Better take off about 10 per 
cent—that is the rule nowadays—and call 
it 9,000. But even at that number, of 
course, we have only a small representa- 
tion here today. But we learned long 
ago, if we went to Sunday school and 
read the New Testament, that it only re- 
quires a little leaven, if it be of the right 
kind, to leaven the whole lump. And so 
I hope that the gentlemen who are here 
today may actually serve as a leaven to 
the whole lump—the aggregate sum of all 
the fire insurance agents in the State of 
Ohio—and get them to act and do as you 
are acting and doing today. 

There have been great changes in my 
time in this business of fire insurance, 
and it may, perhaps, be profitable to us 
to indulge somewhat in reminiscences—as 
Patrick Henry said, in “allusions to the 
past.”” Sometimes it is profitable to go 
over the ground which has been traversed, 
and, looking at what has been accom- 
plished, we are, perhaps, better prepared 
to undertake what there is before us. 

Some Reminiscences. 

Now there has been a great evolution 
and revolution in this immediate business 
of fire insurance, in not only this country, 
but in all others. If we look at the insur- 
ance agent, we find that he has ‘“‘evolut- 
ed’ and “‘revoluted’’ also. Years ago, in 
the early history of underwriting in this 
country, while agents were sometimes 
employed, they were scarcely known to 
the business. It was the custom of those 
who desired insurance to visit the offices 
of the insurance companies, and agents 
Were not to be dealt with. They were 
not a factor in the business for many 
years in this country, and it was only 
after a considerable time that the local 
agent became an immediate factor in this 
business of fire insurance. 

And look at the conditions which exist- 
ed then, when companies like the old Pro- 
tection, and the Hartford, and the A®tna, 
and the North America, began to appoint 
agents to do business. Look at the differ- 
ence in the manner in which it was done 
then and today. Why, an agent then was 
expected to be governed by certain rules 
that were given him by the company. He 
was furnished with a rate book and many 
other things. The A®tna Insurance Com- 
pany had its rate book, the old Protection 
had its rate book, and all those different 
companies that came along afterward had 
their rate book. And when an agent was 
appointed, among his supplies, of course, 
went a rate book. And when an agent 
had occasion to insure any kind of prop- 
erty, why, he looked at his rate book and 
tried to figure out from that what he 
ought to charge a man. But, little by lit- 
tle, all this has been changed. Not only 
at that time did the agent have to study 
his rate book and the rules and regulations 
therein expressed, but he had to, also, as 
a rule, furnish applications to the com- 
panies in the case of all the risks that he 
wrote or secured policies on—had to fur- 
nish applications. They were with the 
old-fashioned reports. We did not then 
have daily reports, as we have had for 
the last thirty years, but applications had 
to be sent to the company. I remember 
distinctly, some thirty years ago, in talk- 








ing to Mr. Carroll and Mr. Lee, of Cleve- 
land—I think the old gentleman is dead 
now, isn't he?—I remember in talking to 
Mr. Carroll in regard to the manner in 
which fire insurance business was done in 
Cleveland when he first began, as an 
agent, to represent the Aetna, I think, and 
some other companies. Why, he said to 
me that he advertised his business in the 
papers just as doctors and lawyers do to- 
day, and he said he would not have gone 
out upon the street and called upon the 
business men and solicited their business 
any more than the physician today would 
think of going out among the people of 
his acquaintance and others and leave his 
ecard and say, “If you happen to get sick— 
get the grip or something of that sort- 
would be pleased to attend to you, and I 
will do it as reasonably as anybody.”’ 

Now, that was the fashion in the old 
times. Why, I remember very well that 
Alexander H. Bullock, of Massachusetts, 
a man I used to see as a boy occasional- 
ly—he represented the A®tna Insurance 
Company—one of the leading lawyers 
of Worcester, and became the Governor of 
the State for several terms after a while. 
He represented the Aftna Insurance Com- 
pany, and he wasn’t one of the kind of 
agents you find today. No! he would have 
starved today! He retained the agency of 
the Actna all those years that he was act- 
ing as Governor of Massachusetts, and 
when he returned to Worcester he took 
up the work again, I suppose. He has 
been dead several years. I knew a man, 
also, and, when a boy, used to go to 
school to him—a leading lawyer in his sec- 
tion of the country, and afterward Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts. He represented the A®stna In- 
surance Company and, perhaps, the Hart- 
ford. He never asked anybody to come to 
his office to be. insured! But he expected 
people who wanted insurance to come and 
see him, just exactly as, if they wanted 
a lawyer, they came to see him. He didn’t 
go after them—except when he was paid 
in advance for doing it. 


Changed for the Better. 


Well, I say, these conditions have 
changed; and in many respects they have 
changed for the better. I do not think 
that the profession has lost any of its dig- 
nity. It certainly has lost none of its im- 
portance. It has increased vastly in im- 
portance—probably owing to the laws that 
have been passed, that made the agent a 
bigger man than the company itself. I 
am not afraid to tell you that every in- 
surance agent in the State of Ohio is a 
bigger man than the company he repre- 
sents; can do what the officers can’t half 
the time. As I said, the profession has 
changed—very much changed—and I think 
on the whole it has changed for the bet- 
ter, and not lost any of its dignity. 

And I can prove that by this fact: that, 
when the profession so maintains its 
honor and integrity as to make it possible, 
if not desirable, for the ladies to become 
fire insurance agents—any business that 
ladies—women is the better word—any 
business that the women can engage in 
with propriety, is certainly a business 
that a man—any decent man—can. And I 
am not sure but that the ladies are going 
to be an important factor in this revo- 
lution which you want to bring about. 


The Ladies. 


Why, my friends, you have got a sort 
of missionary work on your hands. That 
is true, isn’t it? And did you ever know 
of any missionary work in your life—any 
kind of missionary work—that could be 
carried on successfully without the help of 
the women? I have never known of any. 
Why, if you can not get the women en- 
gaged in any good work in your town, 
whether connected with your church or 
something else—whether it relates to the 
Home of the Friendless or the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
and we have such a society in Erie, and I 
want to say if it were not for the women 
we would not be able to maintain it. 
Shame to the men! 

Now, this evolution has been taking 
place, and the agents today occupy a very 
important position, which I want to al- 
lude to a little later on. Will not take the 
time now. 


| 


The Parting of the Ways. 


jut I tell you, my friends, you stand 
at the parting of the ways, so far as the 
insurance interests of this country are 
concerned. But I want you to feel your im- 
portance and responsibility; for I want to 
say right here that the future success, 
the safety and the security, of the fire in- 
surance companies of the United States 
of America depend upon the faithfulness 
of their representatives in the field. 

There are three elements in this ques- 
tion that I am asked to discuss. It is a 
sort of triumvirate—the agent and the 
company and the patron. 

Well, let us consider for a moment, just 
for our amusement, the company. What 
is the company? : 

The Scripture says: 
born 


“For man that ts 
f woman is of few days and full of 
trouble, and soon passes away.” That is 
true. We hear it every time we go to a 
funeral. It is true. And I might say of 
insurance companies that they should be 
looked upon with commiseration and pity 
and sympathy—just from the standpoint 
of mortality which they experience. My 
friends, I think that statistics show that 
some three hundred fire insurance com- 
panies have retired from business since 
1880. Three hundred! They didn’t all fail. 
They “smelled a rat,’’ so to speak, and got 
out. But some three hundred, so the books 
I have at home show, have retired from 
business, some with honor and some with 
dishonor, since 1880. 

Well, now, there are only about that 
number—less than that number, i think, 
not counting the mutual and township 
companies. I think there are less than 
that number of American and foreign 
companies now doing business in the 
United States. So we see the great mor- 
tality that has existed in the past; and I 
come to the point again: How are we 
going to prevent this tremendous mortal- 
ity in the future? That is an important 
point. It can not be prevented if such 
men as you do not help to prevent it. It 
can not be done. Of course, there are a 
great many who think that insurance 
companies make money very easily, pay 
tremendous dividends to their stockhold- 
ers, and are great, bloated concerns that 
ught to be, in some way, reduced to 
subjection. 

Well, to be sure, there are a few, a very 
few, insurance companies that pay large 
dividends. A good many of them pay 
more than they ought to pay; they are not 
adding to their surplus as they ought to 
in order to provide for such tremendous 
obligations as we are likely to have in 
the future, as we have had in the past. 


One Company's Backbone. 


Why not? Take the Aftna Insurance 
Compauy—and it was the most promi- 
nent and the ablest of the American in- 
surance companies at the time of the 
Chicago fire of 1871. It had assets of some- 
thing like $5,000,000 at that time; and it 
lost every dollar of that in the city of 
Chicago in ‘7l. And, if it had not been 
for the bravery of the stockholders, who 
came to the rescue, borrowed money and 
put it into that company to help it over 
the shoals, the Aftna Insurance Company 
would have followed after the Protection 
and some others. That is where millions 
of dollars went in one fire. And any in- 
surance company which pays out all it 
earns, and does not add to its surplus, is 
not taking proper account of those days 
of disaster which are sure to come. Nor 
do the policy holders take proper account 
f those things. They do not do it. 

But in the face of this fact that 300 in- 
Surance companies have retired from 
business since 1880, we have also this fact, 
that their dividends are not large—those 
that still exist and do bus.:ness—they are 
not larger than they ought to be, cons‘d- 
ering the risks of the business; and, in 
most cases, in many cases, the dividends 
are paid out of the interest, and the 
dividends on the stocks and bonds and 
securities which they hold, representing 
not only the capital, but representing 
their surplus and their re-insurance fund 
vut of the interest on these funds they 
pay their dividends. But they ought to be 
able to pay something out of the business 
itself; but, as a rule, they do not make it 
out of the business. Why, my friends, 





how much do you suppose the insurance 
companies have made out of the busine+s 
in the State of Ohio in the last twenty 
years? The statistics show that the av- 
erage losses have been fully 60 per cent. 
And the average expense can not be called 
less than 33 1-3 per cent. And then we have 
got to leave out of account those com- 
panies that pay 25 and 30 and 40 per cent 
commission. But with a loss ratio of 6) 
per cent, and an expense ratio, including 
taxes, of 331-3 per cent, how much profit 
has there been made in the State of Ohio? 
There was about 6% per cent profit, and a 
hundred thousand dollars of business 
would mean a saving of $6,500 in a year. 
Well, now, that is not a tremendous sav- 
ing for a company to make doing a hun- 
dred thousand dollars of business—not a 
tremendous saving in view of the pos:i- 
bilities of the future—the losses that they 
may sustain by these exceptional confla- 
grations that come now and then. 

So, I say, my friends, that the insurance 
companies themselves are in a position 
where they need your sympathy. They 
need your active co-operation; they need 
your support in the future, because they 
are not strong enough to do without it. 

Of course, insurance companies, new 
ones, are now and then organized. We 
see that. But, speaking about the num- 
ber that have gone out of existence since 
18, how many insurance companies in 
this country are there that date back to 
1850? There are only three or four that 
date back of the beginning of the present 
century. There are two old mutual per- 
petual insurance companies in Philadel- 
phia—one organized about 1757, and the 
other about 1784. And there were organ- 
ized in 1792 the North America, and the 
State of Pennsylvania the same year, but 
six months later, so that we got six 
months the start of them. 

Now these are the only companies in 
existence dating back of the present cen- 
tury. 

How many date back of 1850? Very few. 
I don’t know but that they have one or 
two in Cincinnati—perhaps three. But 
take the Cincinnati insurance companies, 
about which I saw some quotations in a 
paper down at the hotel; quotations of 
the market value of insurance-stocks in 
Cincinnati. It gave the names of the 
companies And then, right under it, 
came the market value of the bank 
stocks in Cincinnati, and the bank stocks 
were worth twice as much on an averag 
as the insurance stocks—twice as much! 

Insurance Profits. 


Some people think that all you have 
got to do to make money is to organize 
an insurance company. They thought so 
in my town some ten or fifteen years ago, 
and there were two companies organize i. 
One was called the German Insurance 
Company, and they started out with 
great expectations, and expected to make 
a vast fortune, but they didn’t get there. 
They retired after a while, and the stock- 
holders lost some two or three hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Another one was the “Alps.’’ A man 
came there from Cincinnati—used to be 
with the Astna Insurance Company—a 
man named Bell; don’t know whether you 
ever knew him or not. He got some 
wealthy people in our town to help him 
to organize the “Alps” Insurance Com- 
pany. Was going to make it bigger than 
the A€tna, and call it the “Alps.¥ Well, 
he did have more of an explosion, more 
of an eruption, than I ever heard of the 
Etna having, and it blew the stockhold- 
ers so high that they can still see stars. 
And yet they started with great expec- 
tations, as most insurance companies do. 
They thought it was just a walk-over io 
make money to organize an insurance 
company. One of my neighbors took $10,- 
000 stock in the Alps, and had to mort- 
gage his house and lot, where he lived, to 
secure this $10,000. After the thing had 
gone up, I met him on the street one 
morning. He was a blunt-spoken man— 
dead now—and he says: ‘Downing, I 
never see you on the street’”—and I'm 
going to use the same classic language 
he employed, so that you may under- 
stand just exactly what he said—“‘I never 
see you but what I think what a damn 
fool I was that I ever went into the Alps 
Insurance Company.” He had come to 
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me for advice, you know; he came to me 
beforehand, and I told him: “Oh, no, I 
wouldn’t do it if I were you. You are not 
certain what you are going to get when 
you go into an insurance company, and I 
would put my money comewhere else.” 
Well, that is enough, I guess, upon the 
general subject of the ‘“‘ccompany.’”” We've 
got to bring them all together in order to 
look at the question in a broad way. But 
there is a word to be said in regard to the 
patron. 
The 
The patron—he has evoluted, too. The 
conditions have changed a‘! around, and 
we have got to meet them. ‘Now, the pat- 
ron has not “‘evoluted” exactly of his own 
ace>rd, or by main strengtn or by his own 
inner consciousness. He has been punched 
up to do it: has been probed on this side 
and that: has been jostied from various 
quarters. Then he didn’t know anything 
about insurance, and, as I have already 
tinted, he was accustomed to go to the 
office of the insurance company and later 
to the old-fashioned agent, and say he 
wanted so much insurance on his house, 
his store or stock of goods, and he would 
make his application and sign it, and as- 
certain the rate, and be told that his p»xi- 
cy would be ready at such and such a 
time. That was the old-fashioned way. 
He didn’t imagine he was being cheated 
in the rate that was eharged; never 
thought of it, and everything went along 


Assured. 


nicely. And so it was for a great many 
years. But finally the patron began to 


have a feeling, created in some way—I 
guess you know how as well as I d)s—that 
Le was paying too much, and when you 
went to talk to him about insurance, why, 
he would say: ‘“‘What is your rate?” “Oh. 
the rate is 1 per cent.” “What! 1 per 
cent? Do you think I am a man that can 
be guiled in that kind of a way? Why, 
other agents have been here and want to 
take it at three-quarters, and you want 
1 per cent! Oh, you belcng to a trust!” 

And so the peopie have been educated 
in this sort of way. They have been edu- 
cated wrong'’y. I say educated—that is a 
mistake; it not education. But they 
nave been misinformed; they have been 
prejudiced: they have been told things 
that are not so; they have been told and 
made to believe that insurance companies 
really have no souls, and that there is 
nothing in the business of fire insurance 
excepting to get all you can, and if you 
can’t get what you think you ought to 
have, accept what the policy holder is 
willing to give you. 

Kentucky. 





Now, that is the general opinion, and 
there are men, Judges sitting on the bench 
here and there—several of them over in 
Kentucky now—who seem to think they 
know as much about insurance as they do 
about Blackstone: and I guess they do! 
Kentucky, the bloody ground of insur- 
ance companies, never has paid a dollar 
of profit from the time of its admission 
as a State into this Union up to this hour! 
Never has paid a profit of a dollar to in- 
surance companies! And yet they talk 
down there as if the insurance companies 
were thieves and robbers, and combined 
together to rob the people by exacting 
more premium from their policy-holders 
than they have any business to. And 
they are trying to clean us all out of the 
State because we have done something 
toward making what is called the Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee State Board, that is 
supposed to have something to do with 
the rating of risks in the State of Ken- 
tucky, and they are, therefore, making 
this onslaught upon us. 

Now, is that based upon knowledge or 
prejudice? Why, the Judge who sits upon 
a bench and gets off such stuff as they 
do occasionally ought to be ashamed of 
himself. What would you think of a Judge 
who never knew anything about even a 
medical term—never knew anything about 
surgery—never saw a leg cut off—what 
woutd you think of such a man discuss- 
ing surgery, and the best way of cutting 
a man’s leg off? What would you think 
of him? 

Well, now, the Judges, of course, have 
got a general idea that the people are 
being wronged and robbed, and they want 
to say something against the insurance 








companies, and partly because they ar 
insurance companies. They assume, as | 
did a few moments ago, that there is no 
such thing as a fair rate for any risk; tha 
the policy of insurance companies and 
the policy of an agent is—too much so, | 
guess—to get the proper rate if they ean 
and if they can’t get that, get the nex 
best figure possible; that there is really 
no system; that there is no science in the 
business of fire insurance. 

Well, now, I tell you, my friends, that 
there is just as much science in the busi- 
ness of fire insurance as there is in life 
insurance or any other kind of insurance 
and if it were not for this fact, why, in- 
surance companies that have been sus- 
taining such overwhelming losses as they 
have since January 1, 1899, would feel that 
the whole thing was going sure, and we 
would be for getting out of sight some- 
where and let the thing smash. 

Heavy Losses. 

Losses have heen tremenduous, as you 
k»ow. Why, in one week in my little of- 
fice—we don’t do much business—but in 
cne week in February my losses were 
$100,000 in different parts of the country. 

I hope, when Mr. Matthews talks to 
you tomorrow, that he will dilate upon 
this subject. because I have been preach- 
ing it to him, and, if he preaches it to 
you, you will believe it more readily than 
if I preach it to you, because it comes 
from the Insurance Superintendent. Mr. 
Matthews is a very decent gentleman, one 
of the most decent Superintendents of In- 
surance that we have anywhere. I wish 
they were all half as good. Why, my 
friends, he has been so decent as to do 
me the great honor of giving me some 
facts which he might use himself. This 
certainly is an honor which I appreciate. 


Fire Insurance Mortality. 


But here is a point. my friends, and I 
want you to remember it, because you 
may have occasion to use it: This system 
of rating fire hazards is not, or should 
not be, a haphazard business. Of course, 
it is largely based upon experience. But 
you would be surprised to see how closely 
the old companies figured, who did busi- 
ness like the North America, for in- 
stance, 10 years ago. They issued a 
schedule of rates covering all property in 
the city of Philadelphia, and they were 
very neac such rates as they are charging 
today, strange as it may seem. Don’t 
know how they got their rates or how 
they based their experience. But when 
life insurance companies started in this 
country, you know they fell back upon 
ithe experience of the old and tried life 
insurance companies of England, and 
they had what were called the English 
experience tables. And then soon they 
&0t an experience here in the United 
States, and they framed what was called 
the ‘“‘Combined Experience Tables.’’ And 
so they have, with slight modifications, 
kept up these rates, which they found 
they were justified in making according 
to their experience. 

Now, it would be just as reasonable, as 
sensible, for the legislators of this coun- 
try to pass a law and say that no two 
life insurance companies should ask the 
Same rate for insuring persons of the 
same age as it is that no two fire insur- 
ance companies shall get together in fix- 
ing a rate on the same risk. Nobody has 
thought of that. But I declare to you 
that the laws which govern the mortal- 
ity among human beings are no more cer- 
tain im their operation than the laws 
which govern the destruction of property 
by fire. If we could not rest upon that 
law, if we could not feel assured, when 
we are passing through such a fiery time 
as we have since January 1—that the 
losses are sure to come lighter later on 
in the year—that there will be an average, 
if we did not feel that we could depend 
upon that—looking at the future accord- 
ing to our experience in the past, why, 
we would have to quit business; would 
have no heart to go on; would have to 
stop. 

And it is curious, my friends, if you 
carry out the argument which I have 
suggested in regard to life and in regard 
to property, and the laws which govern 
the loss of either life or property, it is 
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singular how closely they match one an- 
other. ” 

Here is a case: We ourselves had a line 
on a “sprinkled” risk up in Wisconsin— 
and it sprinkled us for a $13,000 loss the 
other day. Well, what was the matter? 
That risk had been examined and re- 
ported upon favorably; seemed to be all 
right—and we didn’t have half as much 
as one of our brothers had; we don’t 
write very large lines, you know; had half 
of that reinsured. But there was a weak 
point there that was not discovered; 
lidn’t discover it until too late. 

Just so with life insurance. I know of 
two neighbors of mine, living a stone’s 
throw from me. One got insured for quite 
a large amount; didn’t live a year—some 
trovble that the doctor didn’t see. The 
other cne was insured for sometning like 
$80,000. He went down to Buffalo and died 
of heart disease on the sidewalk. Well, 
how about the life insurance companies? 

expert examiners didn’t discover 
that there was something wrong there. 

And so it will be with our fire risks. 
You may examine them carefully, and it 
will be something you will omit. Oh, you 
are just upon the plane of the life insur- 
ance companies. They miss things in just 
wae Same way. Then it may be said that 
there are constant changes going on in 
the fire hazard, making risks better. That 
is true, and we try to modify the rates to 
meet those betterments. Isn’t that also 
true in regard to life? Ain’t they, by sani- 
tary improvements, and by better know(- 
edge as to ways of living—right living— 
arn't they ‘rying to prolong the average 
life, and arn't they doing it? They are 
doing it in just the same way and on the 
same principle as we insurance men, in- 
spectors, examiners; they are Joing it in 
precisely the same way that we are try- 
ing io increase the longevity of our fire 
insurance risks. And that is wnat local 
boards are largely good for; not only to 
fix rates. but to be able to go to a prop- 
erty owner and to say to him: “If you 
will do so and so; if you will make this 
change or that improvement: it improve 
your risk, and we can insure you for less 
money.” And if he has good sense, why 
he will carry out the recommendations 
of these expert:—these men of experi- 
ence who have seen huw ‘things are set 
afire by neglecting just such things. If 
aman has any sense he will say, “I will 
do it.””. Sometimes ‘they haven't any sense, 
but there are few men you can not rea- 
son with. 





Property Owners’ Attitude. 


The property owners themselves don’t 
feel as kindly, perhaps, towards the in- 
surance agents or the inspectors, as they 
ought to. There is no reason why there 
should be any disagreement: no reason 
why the two shouldn’t act together in 
harmony to accomplish the same purpose. 
There isn’t a man living—any decent man, 
who can be called a man—that isn’t will 
ing that the insurance companies should 
have a reasonable profit out of the bus‘- 
ness. They will admit that, and if you 
convinc’ the property owners that all you 
are after is to secure a proper and equit- 
able rate for each person in your town, 
so that each one will be properly used, 
no one paying more in proportion than 
another—if you can satisfy them that is 
what you want to do, I think, as a rule, 
you will have harmony. Of course, there 
will be some that won't be satisfied with 
anything. That will always be the case. 
But little by little, I believe, my friends, 
that if you hold on to ithe law in Ohio, as 
you have it—no better than it is—hamp- 
ered as you are—I believe that with this 
law you can, by giving attention to it, 
by co-operation, by understanding with 
one another, by having ‘these meetings 
occasionally, gettting thé agents together 
and talking about these things—if you 
can get them to co-operate—I believe, 
eventually, there will be but very littie 
hostility from your patrons in regard to 
their rates. I believe you can make them 
Satisfied. And this O’Neil law contains 
tha: very provision. Insurance compan- 
ies can not compel you to do anything. 
Insurance companies can not agree to cer- 
tain rates, but their representatives, their 
agents in the Sta:e of Ohio can agree. 
They .an agree to employ somebody to 





do their rating for them and to inspect 
their risks. And, therefore, what I said 
in the beginning is certainly true—‘hat 
the insurance agents are bigger ‘than the 
companies themselves, and that is the 
case, especiaily in the State of Ohio. And 
we need your co-operation. We need it 
out in Missouri. That is another State 
which has passed a law ‘that is giving a 
great deal of aid and comfort to those 
that have been howling so much against 
trusts and attacking iusurance companies. 
They had a law in Missouri that made 
it illegal.to have a board anywhere out- 
side of St. Louis, Kansas-City and St. 
Jozeph—cities of 100,000 inhabitants or 
more. Now they have passed a law doing 
away with the boards in those three large 
cities, making it apparently imprac.icable 
for the agents or the companies ‘to do 
anything towards helping to benefit, you 
might say, the business interests of St. 
Louis, in adjus‘ing rates, giving informa- 
tion as to improvements, and so on. 

And there is where we are today. I 
said before, we seem to be at the parting 
of the roads. And whether it shall be from 
now on a path of reasonable prosperity 
for the companies or whether it shall be 
a path of disaster, largely depends—al- 
most wholly depends—upon the interest 
which the representatives of the com- 
panies in the field take in the business 
which they have under their control. 

Of course, insurance companies are said 
to have no souls. But insurance com- 
panies are managed by men, all the same. 
These men differ, of course, in opinion: 
they differ somewhat as to the weight 
which they place upon an obligation. 
Some insurance companies do not seem to 
think it is any great sin to say one thing 
and do another. To be sure, we have that 
class of men. But when you find thai 
class of men, my friends—when you find 
that there are any insurance companies 
doing business in the State of Ohio that 
are saying one thing and doing another 
thing, against your interests—clean ‘em 
out. 

A Few Personal Reflections, 

No doubt I have occupied too long a 
space of time in these desultory remarks. 
But I have meant earnestly everything I 
have said. And I do feel—I feel for my 
own company (of course, I feel more for 


my own company than for my neighbor’s* 


company)—all that the good Book says: 
“We «hould love our neighbors as our- 
selves.” Still, I am after Number One. 
But I do feel that I would like to do some- 
thing, if I can, toward placing this com- 
pany, which I have represented in the 
West for over a third of a century—and 
represented it, I think, to the entire satis- 
faction of the company—I would like to 
feel, as the years are slipping away, and 
when, in the natural order of things, I 
must soon step down and let somebody 
elee come into my place—I feel that I 
would like to have the old ship in perfect 
order; everything in its place, and all of 
its army of four thousand agents ready 
to shoulder their muskets, so to speak, in 
behalf of the grand old institution. If 1 
ean do anything in these closing years to 
bring this about, so that I can step down 
and out, as I imagine that Schley could do 
in the case of that vessel which fought so 
grandly at Santiago; if I can do as he 
could do—say ‘“‘There she is; she is in 
perfect order; take her and sail away’’—if 
I can feel that she is in perfect order, and 
that the future looks clear and bright, I 
will feel abundantly satisfied. 

Now, my friends, you are not all agents 
of the North America, but you can do just 
as much good in this grand cause as if 
you were. Try and leaven the lump. 

I am glad to see so many who are inter- 
ested in this matter. Try and do whai 
you can to leaven the lump, and get all 
the agents in the State of Ohio to consider 
this matter, and we will all serve our 
country better than we otherwise would. 


TO THE POINT. 








Mr. Louis L. Rauh’s Practical and In- 
telligent Comments on “Present 
Necessities and Future Work.” 


What many considerd the best paper 
read at the convention was that of Louis 


L. Rauh, of Cincinnati, of the firm of 
Fred Rauh & Co. Mr. Rauh’s paper was 
thoroughly practical, and showed that he 
has given the objects of the association 
no little thought. Mr. Rauh intended his 
paper aS a general resume of what he 
thought the association ought to accom- 
rlish, and the results of the meeting 
showed that it had had weight in deter- 
mining the course to be pursued. Nota- 
bly, the suggestion in his paper that a 
paid Secretary should be employed was 
acted upon, as were also several others 
which he made. His paper is here pre- 
sented in full: 

The committee has indeed allotted me 
a tremendous task, one that virtually 
contemplates the entire purposes, aims 
and hopes of our organization, and it will, 
therefore, be possible to only touch light- 
ly upon a few of what appear to me to be 
the most important feaures, and upon 
which our energies should be concentrat- 
ed to make a beginning. 

The first urgent step for each and every 





one of us is “to get a move on ourselves. 
It is neither sufficient nor effective to 
come together in a gathering of this kind 
to be entertained by the good people of 
Columbus, to hearken to the words of 
wisdom and advice of our honored guests, 
tc pass resolutions, which may possibly be 
merely letters of the law, but it is im- 
perative that every one of us, in the inter- 
est of our great business, shall be an 
ACTIVE PART OF THIS ASSOCIATION 
And shall exert his individual efforts and 
influence to such an extent that the Ohio 
Association of Local Fire Insurance 
Agents may be recognized as a power in 
the future insurance interests in the great 
State of Ohio. 

The Three Component Parts 

The three component parts of our busi- 
ness are the companies, the insuring com- 
munity and the local agents. The com- 
pany supplies the indemnity, the assured 
furnishes the material and the local agent 
is the mediator, bringing the two great 
parts together. Now, every line of ac- 
tion must necessarily weigh carefully 
these great interests, always bearing in 
mind that the law of the State must be 
complied with. 

When a local agent whose annual pre- 
miums are $2,000 tries to impress upon the 
world how insignificant are the officers 
and managers of such great institutions 
as the Astna, Royal, Liverpool, London 
and Globe and the German-American, in 
comparison with himself, you must be just 
as skeptical, as when certain companies 
send forth the edict that the business ex- 
istence of the local agent is fast ap- 
proaching its final resting place. How 
absurd, when the assured claims that 
the insurance agent is a nuisance! 


Consistency Is a Virtue. 


While a local agent of intelligence and 
ability must recognize his importance 
within his own jurisdiction, he must not 
fail to 
RESPECT HIS SUPERIOR OFFICERS, 
Who hold their positions through long 
experience and careful attention to their 
great labors (often quite distressing). But 
even the highest officials at times err and 
are guilty of misdeeds that would make 
the smallest agent hide his face in 
shame. 

Why should a great institution counte- 
nance irregularities in Cleveland, and, at 
the same time, pose as a model of virtue 
in hundreds of other places in the State? 
Similar instances are common, and we 
know that in Cincinnati a great company 
sanctions the most outrageous practises 
on the part of its representatives, while 
its trade mark, 

“LOYAL TO ITS AGENTS,” 
is spread broadcast through every vil- 
lage in the State—yes, over the entire 
country. In such cases—and they are 
many and not confined to a few com- 
panies, either—our association must «ct. 
Agents throughout the State and country 
must stand firmly together and not per- 
mit a company to reap the benefits of 
honest practises and fair dealings, when 

















it is tearing to pieces the structure of 
our brethren in other localities. 
Unauthorized Re-Insurance. 

The New York Tariff Association (re- 
cently reformed) has taken a _ positive 
stand on the subject of re-insurance in 
companies not licensed in that State. Let 
us follow the same course and we shall 
find an immediate and beneficial improve- 
ment. Why should any one of you con- 
trolling a large line allow a company to 
be the broker of your business, by ped- 
dling it among a lot of outsiders who can 
not afford to pay the State taxes? Handle 
the business yourself, and if there is too 
much for your own companies distribute 
the remainder to your fellow agents, who 
will cheerfully reciprocate at the earliest 
opportunity. In other words, discourage 
these enormous lines and give every fel- 
low a chance. 

The Charity Agent. 

Possibly the greatest evil with which 
agents in the larger cities have to con- 
tend is the “‘curbstone”’ broker; not the 
broker who has been educated in the in- 
surance field, but the charity patient, the 
“sisters and the cousins and the aunts” 
of the assured—the broken-down mer- 
chant—the scum of the business. He (or 
she, perhaps,) is the one who, through 
ignorance sometimes—dishonesty more 
frequently—places the legitimate and 
reputable agent and broker in such utter 
disrespect with the community, for, un- 
fortunately, we are often placed in the 
same boat. Here is the root of the rebate 
evil, the most pernicious practise in our 
profession, and, gentlemen, those of you 
who are not yet afflicted with this ter- 
rible disease take action at once, for the 
eradication is slow. Increase the State 
license fee for each agent, broker or 
solicitor 

TO AT LEAST $25, 
and recommend to the Legislature some 
law necessitating certain qualificatious 
besides premium getting to obtain such 
a certificate of authority and trust. 
Insurance Legislation. 


On the subject of legislation the mem- 
bers of this association, representing such 
great and vitally inpor.ant interests, 
should be more active in the doings in 
Columbus. Are we not strong and influ- 
ential enough to control many votes? 
Bring forth our own politicians so that 
we may have a few representatives in the 
Legislature. 

We must assist and counsel with our 
honored and worthy Commissioner if we 
expect the proper results in our business. 
Encourage him in the good work of fer- 
reting out such companies as are operat- 
ing against the law. Such punishment as 
has been recently dealt out will have a 
healthy effect and will convince many 
doubters thalt our association is not a 
mere figure head. Loyal companies will 
encourage us and others will be either 
less careless or more careful. 

A State Fire Marshal. 

Another matter of great import to us is 
the appointment of a State Fire Coroner. 
A careful investigation of all fires must 
necessarily reduce -he loss ratio and, con- 
sequently, the cost of insurance to the 
assured. Analagous to this would be an 
offic'al inspection of buildings, both old 
and in course of erection, whereby many 
sad calamities, on account of faulty con- 
struction, wouid be obviated. 

The temptation of delving deeper into 
the many propositions and the vast possi- 
bilities which confront the members of 
our association must be avoided by me in 
consideration of the limited time we are 
here assembled, and also out of respect 
o the other gentlemen who will deal with 
specific subjects. The question, there- 
fore, resolves its:.f into this—how shall we 
make a beginning in our great work so 
that we may be recognized as a powerful, 
influential, equitable and honorable or- 
ganization? 

“With malice towards none, with 
charity for all, with firmness in the right, 
as God gives us to see the right.” 

What Shall Be Done? 

1. Let us select a capable, intelligent 
and influent'al man, who shall represent 
our association as Active Secretary, and 
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whose undivided time, attention and 
ability shall be devoted solely to our 
cause. His preliminary work shall be 
somewhat of an organizer, visiting the 
local insurance fraternity—large and 
small—throughout the State, interesting 
them in our aims and purposes, not mere- 
ly for the purpose of adding to our ranks 


.contributing members, but active, sincere 


and earnest workers. Our present wor- 
thy Secretary must understand that th:s 
idea*is no reflection whatsoever upon the 
tremendous labors which he has so ef- 
fectively accomplished, but is intended as 
a relief for him. After our membership 
has been increased to, say 1,000, then we 
shall indeed be a mighty host. The Sec- 
retary or manager shall also publish a 
bullecin informing not only our members, 
but all representative agents in the State, 
of such facts as may be of benefit to our 
business. In other words, let us all be 
in close touch with one another, so that 
we may be abie to assist our brother 
agent in rectifying his wrongs, if such 
exist. Adverse legislation may be han- 
dled in this way, rate wars may be 
avoided, overhead writing and too many 
agents may soon become ariicles of an- 
tiquity. Committees may advise, officers 
can assist, but earnest efforts and ef- 
fective results will not be productive un- 
til every city and town and village :n the 
State of Ohio are in close communion. 

We must carefully consider a move of 
this nature, but I am firmly convinced 
that the proper man, backed by an asso- 
ciat.on of 1,000 active insurance agents, 
will place the insurance interests of th:s 
State in such a condition that the people 
will respect us, the special agents and 
field men will aid us, the honorable com- 
panies will stand by us and the disloyal 
companies musi fear us. 





SUPT. MATTHEWS’ REMARKS. 


Cordially Indorses the Objects of the 
Association and Makes a Few 
Comments By the Way 


The first address of the morning session 
of the second day was the “Remarks” of 
Superintendent of Insurance W. S. Mat- 
thews, of Ohio. Mr. Matthews was greet- 
ed with applause as he rose to talk, and 
when he sat down he was cheered as 
“the next Governor of Ohio.’”’ Mr. Mat- 
thews has shown himself to be one of the 
best, if not the best, Insurance Commis- 
sioners Ohio has ever had, and the in- 
surance men appreciate the fair-minded, 
conscientious course he has_ pursued. 
While Mr. Matthews’ remarks were not 
taken down verbatim, he has authorized 
the following as containing about the gist 
of what he said: 

I hope, genilemen, that none of you are 
under the impression that I have been 
put on the program of exercises this 
morning for the purpose of delivering a 
prepared address on any of the questions 
for which you have met here to discuss 
and consider. If any of you have that im- 
pression, I am sorry for the disappoint- 
ment that awaits you. I am here, of 
course, by the courtesy of your invita- 
tion, for which I am very thankful, but 
not for the purpose of discussing ques- 
tions of insurance and their economic re- 
lations to trade ana society. If I had 
such a desire or purpose in mind, I cer- 
tainly would have some hesitancy in at- 
tempting such a task in the presence of 
you gentlemen, who have had so long and 
varied practical experience in the busi- 
ness, and who understand so well the 
ethics and principles of insurance. 

Insurance is a broad, comprehensive 
question, and while we may know a great 
deal about it, we do not, any of us, know 
it all. I have reached that point in my 
education where I am convinced that no 
man, or half a dozen of men, with their 
ecmbined knowledge of experience and in- 
formation, can claim a monopoly of 
knowing all there is connected with the 
business. If we know a little regarding 
it, and know that little well, we have 
cause to congratulate ourselves. 

You, gentlemen, as I understand, have 








met here for ithe purpose of forming a 
society, or combination, if you desire to 
call it such (some people call them trusts), 
not for the purpose of 

FIXING AND CONTROLLING RATES, 
but for purposes of mutual advaniage ani 
benefit in the way of exchange of ideas 
and views relating to the better manage- 
ment and conduct of your business. Such 
ccmbinations as these I believe in, be- 
cause I think they are not only beneficial 
to the members who belong to them, but 
they are beneficial to the people with 
whom you deal, and to the public in gen- 
eral. All such movements are in accord 
with the spirit of the age. What we see 
in the way of combination of capital and 
of forces in the industrial world is but « 
movement from one industrial condition 
to that of another industrial condition. 
We are moving out of the past into the 
present and future, and I do not believe 
there will be any backward step taken, 
but, in time, oi\her movements will come 
to carry us still further on into higher 
development. 

There is no reason why there should be 
any antagonism between your organiza 
tion, formed for the purposes it has been, 
and the Insurance Department. I think I 
can assure you that you will find the de- 
partment ready and willing at all times to 
aid you in every legitimate undertaking 
and effort to benefit you personally and 
collectively in the discharge of your prop- 
er duties. We have often heard it said 
that people are prejudiced against insur- 
ance, and from some statements we hear 
sometimes made, and from certain laws 
that are upon our statute books, it would 
appear that such is the fact. I do not be- 
lieve, however, that the people are antago- 
nistic or prejudiced against insurance 
simply because they desire to be ugly or 
to place themselves in opposition to that 
branch of industry, but I think it arises 
from lack of understanding of the true 
underlying principles of the business. I 
believe if the members of the Legislature 
had thoroughly understood the principles 
upon which the business of insurance is 
based they never would have passed the 
“valued policy law,’’ nor the ‘“‘anti-co-in- 
surance law,” nor what is generally 
termed the ‘‘anti-combine law.’’ What is 
known as Local Board of Underwriters, in 
my judgment, is not illegal under our 
statutes, nor detrimental to the interests 
of the insuring public. A uniform stand- 
ard of rates is, I believe, essential to the 
proper and safe and fair conduct of the 
business. Rate wars are not competition, 
but 
ANNIHILATION AND DESTRUCTION. 

Healthful and proper competition is a 
condition in which all the companies op- 
erate together harmoniously without in- 
justice or partiality being shown to any 
insurer, but where a fair price and a uni- 
form rate are offered by all to all who 
wish to buy. Under such conditions it is 
impossible for companies to maintain an 
exorbitant rate. The law of competition 
will always keep rates down to very near 
the lowest profit line, while war will al- 
ways drive rates below this line, which 
means, ultimately, disaster to the com- 
panies and to the business. 

I do not know whether you gentlemen 
have made much money during the last 
year, but if you have you have done morse 
than your companies have done. The sta- 
tistics for the year 1898 show that seven- 
teen companies doing business in Ohio 
paid $41,000 more in losses than they re- 
ceived in premiums. They further show 
that about fifty-seven companies paid in 
the way of losses, taxes, commissions and 
expenses about $113 for every $100 re- 
ceived. Notwithstanding these facts, we 
often hear it said that insurance compa- 
nies are extortionists and robbers. The 
statistics, however, especially in the State 
of Ohio, do not sustain such charges. 

In conclusion, I desire to congratulate 
you upon the splendid meeting you have 
here today, and I wish for you the great- 
est amount of success and prosperity in 
the transaction of your work. I have no 
doubt but that your organization will re- 
sult in great benefit to you, and, if the In- 
surance Department of the State of Ohio 
can be of any service to you at any time, 
we will be glad to render it. 
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Again thanking you for the courtesy of 
your invitation, and assuring you of the 
well wishes of the department in the dis- 
eharge of all your legitimate undertak- 
ings, I bid you good-morning. 





RATES AND INSPECTIONS. 

A Paper By J. W. Cochran, Which 
Should Be Read By Every 
Local Agent. 

A most instructive and valuable paper, 
particularly to the local agents of the 
State, to whom the subject of rates and 
hazards is left more than ever under 
the recent interpretations of the law, was 
that on ‘“‘Rates and Inspections,” by J. 
W. Cochran, of the Ohio Inspection Bu- 
reau. Mr. Cochran’s bureau is the only 
one with which the agents generally have 
worked in full harmony; this was eyi- 
denced by the resolution which was 
passed regarding the bureau by the asso- 
ciation. Manager Cochran’s idea has al- 
ways been that the proper sphere of his 
bureau has been as an auxiliary and as- 
sistant to the agents, giving them the 
benefit of his special knowledge and train- 
ing, and that of his inspectors, in the 
conduct of their business. His system of 
schedule rating is the only one which can 
be satisfactorily demonstrated to the as- 
sured. Mr. Cochran is today probably 
one of the best experts on insurance rates 
and hazards in the country, and his paper 
will doubtless be read by many outside 
of Ohio agents, for whom it was intend- 
ed. A careful reading of the paper by 
every local agent in Ohio would do much 
to simplify his work in connection with 
the fixing of proper rates, an important 

part of his business. 

The topic assigned to me is one of much 
importance in the business of fire insur- 
ance, and, while I feel especially honored 
with the compliment, I confess that, in 
endeavoring to intelligently present it, I 
do so with hesitation. 

There is no other item in the entire sys- 
tem of insurance which bears a closer 
relation to its success, and the proper 
charge to make for assuming liability 
upon a risk or class of risks can honestly 
be called the keystone to the business. 
You may take any company, and let it 
surround its transactions with the most 
conservative management in the matter 
of its acceptance of business, gauging of 
lines and restriction of classes to be writ- 
ten, ard, should it fail to obtain a proper 
premium income, there can ultimately be 
but one result—impairment. This feature 
of the business is susceptible of many 
changes; it is the one thing which stands 
prominently before the public and has al- 
Ways been regarded as the measure by 
which a tax is levied upon it, not stopping 
to consider that without the protection 
offered they could not engage in the exten- 
sive enterprises which are conducted to- 
day. When the insuring public has been 
educated to the important fact that in- 
surance companies, in a great measure 
Stand as 

GUARDIANS TO ITS FORTUNES, 
and the disaster of a day may be re- 
paired by them, only then will it realize 
the importance of assisting the companies 
to keep their means intact and ready pre- 
pared to step in, and enable it to resume 
business with but slight interruption and 
loss. As Chief Justice Fuller once said, 
“One of the fundamental principles to a 
continued success must be: Adequate 
charge to risk assumed.” The question 
naturally asked is, what is an adequate 
charge? That question can not be intel- 
ligently answered until companies com- 
bine their experience tables upon the va- 
rious classes of risks. When we can ob- 
tain tables thus prepared from their ex- 
perience covering a certain period, then 
we can arrive at an accurate and scien- 
tific table of cost upon which to base a 
charge. What is the definition of the 
word rate, “Reckoning by comparative 
values or relations;” proportional estima- 
tion according to some standard; relative 





amount or degree. The basis rates em- 
ployed upon the various classes are intel- 
ligent and fair as far as they go, but are 
deficient from the lack of their not being 
entirely made up from the combined ex- 
perience of all companies. The manner 
in which rates are now made, or have been 
made heretofore, may be divided into 
many classes, but for our purpose we will 
DIVIDE THEM INTO THREE, 
the assured’s 
schedule rates. 
Competition, within the last few years, 
has resulted in educating the assured to 
the belief that an insurance policy is 
something which can be bought, very 
much in the same manner as the articles 
which are to be found upon his own 
counters upon certain days which are 
advertised to the public as days upon 
which goods are to be sold, “‘regardless of 
cost,”” and at the “‘buyer’s price.’’ Before 
his doors are thrown open to the public 
he well Knows that upon such an occasion 
r0 article will leave his store which does 
not in the end contribute in the aggregate 
teward the profit which he expects to 
realize by the transaction, because there 
is a fixed basis of cost for his goods. The 
insuring public has an idea that there 
IS NO FIXED PRICE 
for an insurance policy. This, undoubt- 
edly, may be true in one sense; however, 
there is beyond question a fixed price for 
safe indemnity, and the assured in in- 
stances, no doubt well known to all of you, 
has, to his sorrow and financial loss, when 
too late to repair it, learned the differences 
between an insurance policy which merely 
insures him before the fire and one which 
insures him both before and after. His 
desire to drive a good bargain and obtain 
his insurance at the lowest figure has had 
the result of many a good policy being 
sold at a price entirely inadequate for (the 
risk assumed. We might define this as ths 
rate made by the assured. There is as 
much stability in this method of doing 
business as there would be in your enter- 
ing this merchant's store, inquire the price 
of an article, and, when informed of ., 
state that it is entirely too h‘'gh and that 
you will only give him fifty cents on the 
dollar of what he asks, and, at the same 
time, tell him that you can obtain the 
identical article from his next door neigh- 
bor at the price which you offer him for 
it, but that purely out of friendship you 
would rather show him the preference. 
His store being one of the old and reliable 
institutions of the town, he will suggest 
to you that you patronize his next door 
neighbor, knowing that if his neighbor is 
conducting business in that manner it will 
not be a great while when he will no longer 
have him for a competitor, and he further 
demonstrates his claim to being a wise 
business man by providing for any con- 
tingencies that may arise from accidents 
in the neighborhood. Do you believe tha 
you have advanced yourself one iota in 
the estimation of the conservative busi- 
ness man when you have 
PERMITTED HIM TO DICTATE 
to you the price at which you can sell 
him your goods? Doesn’t he mentally 
compare the quality of indemni.y which 
you are offering with his 50 cents on the 
dollar neighbors? The calling in which 
you are engaged, as well as the interests 
represented by you, are honorable ones. 
You are dealing in a commodity that is 
an absolute necessity to the commercial 
world, and to some extent the security 
offered is the foundation of our great 
business transactions, and the sooner you 
commence a campaign of legitimate edu- 
cation, the sooner you will remove from 
the minds of the public that feeling of 
hostility which is ceratinly most unjust. 
Point out the fact that insurance com- 
panies are National tax gatherers, and 
obstacles placed in the way of the com- 
panies securing the necessary income to 
protect them necessarily Gauses an in- 
crease in ‘the price of the article which 
you offer for sale. Adverse laws, court 
rulings, and hostile utterances by the 
press only tend to enhance the cost of 
first-class indemnity, and there is but one 
source from which the necessary funds to 
defray this expense can be derived, viz., 


rates, guess raies and 


from the pubiic. Our investigation so 
far fails to reveal a case in which hostik 
legislation has ever been instrumental in 
reducing the price of insurance. 


Guess Rates. 


The practise of making rates from an 
arbitrary classification, as to a certain 
town taking the same basis rate as some 
other town, solely upon the ground that 
both are of about the same size, is rap- 
idly falling into disfavor, and that system 
must sooner or later be supplanted by one 
which offers to the assured the oppor- 
tunity to inquire into the question of 
cost. Rates should not be made by com- 
parison. Two risks may look alike in 
many respects, yet, when inspected care- 
fully, both externally and internally, a 
wide range of difference is almost certain 
to be found. A good building may be 
spoiled by numerous openings from floor 
to floor, each one of which serves to act 
as a flue and assist in creating a draft. 
Other defects may be found which should 
justly debar such a building being classed 
with its neighbor solely because they look 
alike from across the street. 


A COAT OF PAINT 


would materially improve the appearance 
of a great many buildings, yet this does 
not make the building fire-proof and should 
not entitle it to any reduction in rate upon 
that ground. We question the wisdom of 
attempting to measure the hazard of any 
risk by the method of guessing at it. In 
this connection, a striking incident of the 
inability of any number of persons to de- 
termine by the foregoing process a fair 
rate upon several risks comes forcibly to 
our mind. It will also serve to show how 
changeable a person is arter a length of 
time in his own opinion regarding the 
proper rate upon the same risk. 


An Interesting Incident. 

A list containing some eight or ten 4if- 
ferent classes of risks was submitted at 
the same time to some ten or fifteen well- 
posted insurance men, with a request that 
each one of them place opposite the 
class his idea of an adequate rate. After 
this data had been collected the opinions 
were compared, and it was found that 
they varied all the way from ten cents 
to $150 on the same risk. This data was 
then laid away, and later on new lists, 
containing the same class of risks, were 
submitted to the same parties with a re- 
quest that they give their opinions as to 
an adequate rate on these classes. The 
result of the answers was only what 
could be expected, and the change of 
opinion by some of the parties was start- 
ling, the effect of which was to clearly 
prove that there is no permanent good 
to be derived from such a system of 
rating. 

Without some method by which the 
party making rates can be guided in his 
judgment he will often err, honestly per- 
haps, either in favor of the company or 
the assured, but, if he could in connection 
with this process keep some system of 
check upon himself, he would later on con- 
fess that his judgment was at fault. It is 
a difficult matter to inspect business and 
make rates 


UPON A RAINY DAY, 


or with the thermometer hovering around 
the zero mark. The inclination under 
such conditions would be to take things 
for granted, and here is where the mistake 
could be made of rating two risks alike, 
simply because they are alike to all out- 
ward appearances. Under such a system 
you have nothing in the way of explana- 
tion to satisfy the assured should he de- 
sire to know how his rate had been ar- 
rived at, what improvements he could 
make, and what credits would be in order 
for improvements which he might desire 
to carry out. The result of this class of 
work can have none other than an irri- 
tating effect upon the assured, and he 
rromptly comes to the conclusion, in the 
absence of any argument on your part to 
contradict it, that he has as much right to 
guess as you have. Looked at from the 
companies’ standpoint there is no per- 
manent benefit to be derived from such a 
system. Take some State which has 
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shown an excessive loss ratio for a few 
years; rates are arbitrarily advanced say 
10, 15 or 20 per cent, hoping by that means 
to overcome the difficulty. Such a procese 
is similar to the external treatment of 
some disease which should properly be 
treated from the inside or source of the 
trouble. It may have for the time being 
an allaying effect, but lacks in permanen- 
cy, for the reason that the seat of the 
trouble has not been reached. I believe I 
can safely state that the companies would 
rather see a 5 per cent reduction in the 
loss ratio than a 10 or 15 per cent increase 
in rates. The first means a profit to them, 
the second an income, the expense and ]0ss 
upon which can only be determined in 
time. Conservative companies dread high 
rates. They would much prefer a moder- 
ate rate upon that class of business in 
which the hazard has been reduced to the 
minimum. The desirability of a risk is in 
a great measure determined by the rate 
at which it is offered, and properly, the 
higher the rate, the less desirable the risk 
is from one standpoint. 
Schedule Rates. 

The system of guess or judgment rates 
represented at that time one method of 
arriving at the necessary cost of an in- 
surance policy. However, of recent years 
the public have become better acquainted 
with this feature of the business and are 
becoming more competent to combat your 
statements as to the cost of insurance, 
and you must prepare yourself-to furnish 
them facts and figures. It is necessary 
and right that you shoula be able to do 
so, and to explain in detail what enters 
into the basis employed. You shou!d be 
able to state specifically what constitutes 
the defective and undesirabie portions of 
a risk, and in what manner they can best 
be removed or reduced to a minimum and 
what difference the change will make in 
the rate. You can not expect the assured 
to always fully agree with you that the 
relative value which you place upon his 
risk is equitable: however, you have with 
you the means, where a schedule has been 
used, of convincing him that an honest 
and impartial effort has been made to 
treat him fairly. This system of rating 
properiy and being enabled thereby to 
place before the assured, in detail, the 
features which tend to increase his rate 
a'so affords the opportunity of placing in 
his possession the matter of remedying 
these defects, and thus, in a great meas- 
ure, enabling him in a legitimate way to 
be a party to the figure arrived ai. It 
will also 
ENCOURAGE BETTER CONSTRUC- 

TION 

from the start and thus in a great meas- 
ure do away with the necessity of trying 
by the patchwork process to make a fair- 
ly good risk of one which should have 
been good in the start, and possibly would 
have been had the assured the necessary 
information to begin with. Under some 
system such as this you can determine 
in an intelligent manner which risks 
sheuld bear a high rate. You also have 
a means of charging each one for its own 
defects in construction, care and mainte- 
nance and giving it due credi: for ali 
good features. Prominently in the list of 
qualifications necessary to be possessed 
by the party making the inspection and 
rating comes his ability to be absolutely 
impartial and unbiased. He mus: be free 
from prejudice and local influences, shou!d 
be a good judge of human nature and 
competent to take in all condftions and 
properly analyze the various items which 
constitute ‘the desirable or undesirable 
features of a risk. Much of the success 
lies, not in hurriedly passing through a 
risk, and jotting down a few notes, or 
possibly waiting until you have returned 
to your office before doing so, depending 
then entirely upon your memory ‘to assist 
you, but 


AFTER A THOROUGH INSPECTION 
from cellar to roof, considering the ques- 
tion of cons:ruction, the character of man- 
ufacture, the hazard, exposure and protec- 
tion, in fact obtaining a minutte and de- 
tailed report of the risk as it actually 
exists, and making your notes while upon 
the ground. Having ob‘ained the neces- 
sary data, you are then in a position ‘to 


intelligently arrive at a figure which 
should be charged for carrying such a 
risk. From the very nature of his ca‘l- 
ing it is not at all probable that such a 
person will at all \imes be met pleasantly. 
However, the manner of his reception and 
his personal estimation of the individual 
must not unduly influence his judgment 
in honestly setting forth the cond tions as 
found by him. The best resul: will be 
obtained when this work is done by those 
especialiy trained for that purpose, and 
the most satisfaction and benefit to the 
property owner will be realized when he 
can look t® one source for cri.icism or 
suggestions. In this connection we might 
ask, why is it that the 


MUTUAL COMPANIES ARE SO SUC- 
CESSFUL 

in retaining the confidence and support 
of their patrons? It is due in a great 
measure to the fact that their property 
is regularly inspected by the same party 
the suggestion of changes or improv: 

ments comes reguiarly from the same 
source, the assured not receiving recom- 
mendations one day to do something, aud 
-uen having them contradicted the next 
by some one else. In endeavoring to fol- 
low out these numerous and well-meaning, 
but at the same time confusing recom- 
n.endations, he is very much in the same 
pcsition as Dobson’s colt, which jumped 
into the river to get out of the rain. He 
scon comes to the conclusion that we are 
not consistent in our views. We are all 
regarded somewhat in the light of a nec- 
essary nuisance, which he has to tolerate 
in order to keep his property insured. 
Take a ferce of men, thoroughly train 
them in the work, give them your hearty 
support in having their recommendations 
earried out. Go to the assured and tell 
him that his interests are your interests, 
encourage him in the matter of making 
improvements, tell him that it will make 
his risk safer and more desirable and the 
cost to him will be less, and do not dis- 
parage the efforts of those who are work- 
ing for you. By such a method you will 
impress upon him the fact that you are 
dealing with him fairly, and you will in 
the end be the gainer thereby. You will 
rise in that man’s estimation and he will 
come to regard your vocation from a 
proper business standpoint. Let us as- 
sume that we have found an individual 
who possesses some of the qualifications 
recently referred to. We mention our de- 
sire to accompany him upon his work 
telling him that we want to learn some- 
thing about this inspection business. 


A Practical Lesson. 


Unless his bump of conceit is abnormally 
developed he will promptly inform you 
he doesn’t know it all and that he does 
not claim to be the Christopher Columbus 
or Edison of his business; that he is only 
acting upon the experience and opinions 
ot those who are more competent than he 
and is endeavoring to carry out their 
ideas, together with such opinion and 
judgment as his own limited experience 
will permit. He remarks to you that the 
werk is not accomplished by riding in a 
closed carriage or driving a tandem, and 
that you had better leave those patent 
leathers and that silver-handled cane, as 
the business is not all on Fifth avenue or 
Broadway. We go 

TO THE WATER WORKS OFFICE 
and note that he closely scans a map 
which contains a correat system of the 
water mains; we observe that the larger 
mains are located in the principal business 
streets. We also note that the business 
section has numerous double hydrants. 
In some locations we find underground 
cisterns or reservoirs connected with the 
water mains. Having ascertained the 
number of feet of different-sized pipe, the 
number of hydrants, their distance apart, 
and being in possession of such informa- 
tion as he desires, we next stop at the 
City Clerk's office and look over the ordi- 
rances regulating the storage of oils and 
combustibles: ask if there is any building 
law, etc. We also visit the various Fire 
Department houses and find at each of 
them ample apparatus, the care of same 
excellent and the discipline of the men 
first-class. We are told that the same 
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Chief has been in charge of the depart- 
ment for years, and we mentally query as 
to whether he holds his position through 
MERIT OR POLITICAL PULL. 

Before going to the pumping station we 
take a general look around the town and 
find the business streets well paved. A 
goodly number of fire alarm boxes promi- 
nently placed, and very few overhead 
wires. An excursion through one or two 
of the alleyways in the business section 
reveals an accumulation of empty boxes 
and waste paper; while we comment upon 
the danger of this, we conclude it is bet- 
ter to have it outside than inside the 
buildings, and its being there is an indi- 
cation of greater cleanliness inside the 
store. We next visit the pumping station 
and find it a well-constructed brick 
building independent of the electric light- 
ing station. Built far enough up to pre- 
vent an overflow from flooding the pump- 
ing room. Pumps in duplicate and with 
sufficient capacity to supply the town by 
cirect pressure, the distributing mains 
being in duplicate and the reservoir at 
proper elevation to give a sufficient head 
pressure when called upon. After getting 
such information as he desires, our in- 
spector remarks that this is a very well- 
protected town, and should take 

A LOW MERCANTILE BASIS RATE. 


As one of the manfacturing planis is 
near by, we conclude to “take a look az 
it,” and thus save time. We conclude 
however, to stop in one of the small 
neighboring stores, and while in there 
several of the men from the nearby plant 
stop to buy various articles, and, in the 
course of their remarks, Bill tells John 
that “she came near going up this morn- 
ing,’ and if the ‘told man” don’t son 
fix that shavings vault 

HE WILL HAVE A BONFIRE. 

We find the plant to be a large wagon 
and carriage works. Before entering we 
throw away our lighted cigars, and, upon 
being met by the proprietor and making 
our business known, he launches forth 
into more or less criticism of the insur- 
ance companies in general, and all in- 
spectors in particular. States that he is 
one of the most careful men in the busi- 
ness, his risk one of the best and has 
never had a fire (meaning, no doubt, a 
complete one), and he objects to having 
his rate raised every six months, etc., 
etc. Our inspector keeps his temper, and 
informs him that he is there for the pur- 
pose of looking at the fine qualities of h’s 
risk and telling the companies abhout 
them. We find the hazard in this plant 
somewhat varied, and, in a general way, 
consisting of the boiler house feature, 
rapid moving machinery, shavings and 
dust, painting, varnishing, dry boxes, 
dry kiln, blacksmithing, and so on. The 
building is fairly well constructed, but 
somewhat old and worn from = con- 
stant use and jar of machinery 
The elevators and stairs are not 
trapped. Wooden instead of metal con- 
veyers to the woodworking machines and 
sandpaper burrs. Boilers well set in brick, 
but too close to the frame partition sepa- 
rating them from the main building. Drip 
cups missing in places, paint cans, empty 
and half full, occupying quite a space in 
the paint department. The work benches 
crowded underneath with a miscelianeous 
lot of odds and ends, and several pieces of 
oily waste reposing snugly against the 
steam pipes. Judging from appearances, 
the mill is not thoroughly cleaned up even 
semi-occasionally. Several half-filled bar- 
rels are discovered behind a lot of stock, 
buckets missing. One-inch standpipe for 
“fire purposes,’’ minus the hose, feeds in- 
to the wash trough at the end of the 
room. The proprietor informs us that one 
of the employees thad the hose out last 
summer watering the lawn, and really he 
was not aware that it had never been 
brought back. We find the paint and 
finishing department in fairly good order. 
The proprietor informs us that the heavy 
coating of filler found upon the floor is not 
hazardous, and really has a tendency to 
make the floor fireproof. The finishing 
room of a risk of this kind is one of the 
principal hazards, mainly from the fact 
that varnish and paints of light body are 
used, and the temperature of the room 
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must be kept at a degree that will insure 
an even and quick flow of the material 
used. Remembering the 
REMARK OF OUR FRIEND BILL, 

we conclude to look at the shavings vault. 
We find it to be of brick, located more 
from a standpoint of convenience than 
safety. Directly in front of the boilers, 
and the door of same a light wooden af- 
fair, there being no system of direct feed 
the shavings and refuse must be shoveled 
into the furnace, and, as an evidence that 
the same is done, we note the black line 
of charred wood which runs from the 
vault to the furnace door. Bill confiden- 
tially informs us that, while shoveling in 
fuel this morning, he was suddenly called 
away for a few minutes, and returned 
just in time to stop a fire from getting 
into the vault, ii having burned across 
the intervening space, and in a few mo- 
ments more would have gotten into the 
vault, spread to the wooden conveyers 
and would then have sbroken out in the 
miil. However, our proprietor is one of 
those who believes his risk fire-proof, and, 
being rushed with work, has no time now 
for repairs or improvements. The chances 
are more than even that he will never 
have the opportunity to put his well- 
meaning intentions into practise. In the 
meantime the insurance company stands 
between him and ruin. Our inspector, 
having obtained such other information 
as he desires, relating to the watchman, 
that old and trusted servant who has been 
on duty for years and is as faithful in 
making his rounds as the gas man, and is 
too reliable to require a watch clock: also 
as to the protection offered by the double 
hydrant located outside upon a dead-end 
main, he takes his departure with the as- 
surance that it will afford him pleasure to 
pick out the good points about the risk 
and take them into careful consideration 
when the rate is made. 

While inspection and ra‘ing has not 
reached a state of perfect science, : 
YET THE FOUNDATION 
and rough work for a broader and more 
comprehensive fieid of such labor is being 
laid, and we earnestly look forward to 
a better feeling and co-operation upon the 
part of the public. You, the local agents 
of Ohio, have the situa'ion before you, 
and largely upon your efforts and actions 
depends the successful issue of that un- 
dertaking. In 1896 I compiled a statemenit 
showing the experience of all stock com- 
panies doing business in Ohio, covering 
a period of sixteen years, that showed the 
average rate obtained for that period to 
be 1.11 and the average loss ratio 60.03. I 
have since exitended the list to cover nine- 
teen years, from 1880 to 1898, inclusive. 
For that time the average is 1.10 and the 
loss ratio 58.07 per cent. The loss ratio is 
figured upon losses paid. The highest 
average rate 1.20 in 189. The greatest 
loss ratios were 74.09 in 1884 and 72.02 in 
1892. Since 1895 the average ratte has de- 
creased, until it was only 14 last year. 
The figures are given herewith in full for 





STOCK COMPANIES’ OHIO EXPERIENCE 
FOR NINETEEN YEARS. 

Amount Premiums Losses 
Year. Written. Received. Rate. Paid. Ratio. 
y 3,127,331 1.05 $ 1,337,189 61.9 
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the information of those who may care 
to examine them. To the ‘total average 
loss ratio of 58.07 add the expense item, 
which we find is about 35 per cent. We 
have a total underwriting cost to the 
companies of 93.07 per cent, so that for 
the entire period of nearly twenty years, 
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the companies as a whole have made an 
underwriting profit of barely 6.03 per cent. 
They have been charging less than a legal 
ra e of interest, and have not been carry- 
ing enormous profits out of the State. Can 
you ca.l to mind any other business en- 
terprise which risks its capital, or lends 
its money upon such a narrow margin of 
profit when ws inves ment is surrounded 
by so few sareguards and subjected to so 
many varied conditions? 





GENERAL AGENT T. E. GALLAGHER, 





A Crisp, Bright Talk on “Insurance 
Anarchists,” With a Few Good 
Irish Stories Thrown In. 

Mr. Thomas E, Gallagher, of the West- 
ern general agency firm of Keeler & Gal- 
lagher, of the Agtna, at Cincinnati, was 
the next man to take the floor. Inciden- 
tally, he took the whole house. Mr. Gal- 
lagher is one of the most serious workers 
in the insurance profession; indeed, his 
rise from a local agent in a small New 
York State town to be one of the general 
agents of the largest American company, 
in sixteen years, is sufficient proof that 
he is serious. But when he is brought 
before an insurance meeting as a speaker 
he usually throws off his business cares 
to the extent, at least, of indulging in a 
few Irish stories, of which he 
has as large a fund as any man in Amer- 
ica. It is as natural for him to tell an 
Irish story as to eat his meals. It “will 
be noted, however, that he did not devote 

all his time to stories, by any means. 

When I accepted the invitation of your 
committee to appear before you at this 
meeting, it was with considerable diff 
dence. First, because I was comparatively 
a stranger to the business in Ohio; an’, 
second, because there are so many others 
holding positions similar to mine who 
could give you a much more interesting 
talk. I must, therefore, disclaim any in 
tention of representing the managerial 
side of the question, fearing that I might 
find myself in the position a friend of 
mine, named Casey, did, who was re- 
turning home one night with a heavy 
lead and was obliged to pass an Irish 
cemetery. When he reached this point 
he strayed from the path into the ceme- 
tery, lay down among the tombstones 
and went to sleep. Early the next morn- 
ing a fish peddler drove by on his way to 
town, blowing a fish horn. This awakene 
Casey, and, seeing where he was, he 
theught Gabriel was calling. The horn 
blew again, when he arose, looked around 
to see if any one else had arisen, and dis- 
covering that he was alone, he said: 
“Gabriel, this is a mighty poor show the 
Irish are making.” 

After considering, however, the fact of 
my connection with a company that has 
perhaps done as much as any other com- 
pany now in existence to establish and 
perpetuate the agency system now in 
vegue in this country, a company that has 
been doing an agency business continu- 
ously since 1819, I decided that perhaps I 
might be justified in accepting your invi- 
tation without offering many apoligies. 

Before taking up the subject assigned 
to me, I desire to call your attention to 
a register I have with me, that was used 
by our agent in Rochester, N. Y., in 1828— 
seventy-one years ago. This register con- 
tains many entries that will bring smiles 
to the face of the underwriter of the 
present day. I find that on April 4, 1828, 
a policy was issued to Harvey Ely, cover- 
ing $10,000 on a flour mill, fix'ures and 
machinery, for one year, rate 60 cents, 
premium $60, and one month later another 
policy was written for two months on 
stock at 15 cents, so that we were carry- 
ing $13,000 on the risk. We also issued 
various other policies on other milis at 
81%, cenits and 874% cents. Our rates then 
were 75 cents on taverns, 624% cents per 
annum on dwellings, 1 per cent on saw- 
mills, without stove, and 1% per cent with 
stove, and many other rates that do not 
agree with those of ‘the present day. 

The subject you have seen fit to select 
for me, viz., “Insurance Anarchists,”’ is 


probably 


1) 


one that might be made exceedingly in- 
teresting if personalities were advisabe, 
but I propose to omit them as far as pos- 
sible. 

“Anarchy” ts defined as ‘“‘the absence 
of and utter disregard of government 
an unregulated and chaotic condition of 
society; a condition of disorder and con- 
fusion.”’ 

An “Anarch'‘st” is a person ‘“‘who is in 
opposition to established authority; a mal- 
content regarding ali existing institutions; 
one who opposes.”’ 

An “Insurance Anarchist,” therefore 
must necessarily be a person holding 
views regarding insurance that the or- 
dinary anarchist holds regarding law, 
government and society in general. The 
“Insurance Anarchist” is not confined to 

ANY ONE CLASS OR BRANCH 
of insurance men You will find him 
quite numerous among the local agents 
and brokers—perhaps to a greater extent 
than among any other class, but he is also 

o be found among the field men, and 
when you look around among the officers 
or companies you will again run up 
against nim, 

The “local agent anarchist” is in most 
cases a young man or a new agent, who 
finds the established rules and regulations 
laid down by companies and local boards 
al obstruction in the way of his rapid 
success in putting a large amount of bui- 
ness, heretofore written by other agents, 

n his books. He can not see why rates 
ire so high or why the risk of his friend 
should be rated higher than that of some 
other person. As a rule, the 
YOUNGER HE 18S IN THE BUSINESS 
the greater the knowledge, and the more 
freely his advice is given. He places his 
opinion above that of a compary, like 
mine, for instance, with its eighty-one 
years of experience, and he is usually an 
Obstruction in the attempt to organize 
local boards, and is especially active in 
criticizing the companies of other agents 
and the forms used by them. This I 
know by experience, as the first month I 
was in business, about sixteen years ag 
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I spent in that way, when from point of 

experience I could scarcely tell the differ- 

erce between a fire insurance policy anda 
A MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE. 

I am also reminded of a customer that 
I had the first year I was in the business, 
and to whom I was obliged to give a re- 
bate. One day he said: “Tom, if you can 
be an underwriter for a few years, you 
will have a fine business on your books.” 
His definition of an underwriter was an 
agent who could write under the estab- 
lished rate, and, unfortunately, the public 
at large prefer to take ‘that 
of it. 

Then there is to be met occasionally the 
o'der agent, educated back in the ’50s and 
*60s, when rates were higher and 
less frequent; when many of the hazards 
now met with were comparatively un- 
known, especially the moral hazard, and 
who wants to do business today just as he 
did when first appointed. 

Nevertheless 
archists are in the small minority, and 
the local agent is today 





same view 


osses 





these two classe: of “‘an- 





A DESERVEDLY STRONGER FACTOR 
in the business than ever before. 

In considering the “local agent an- 
archist,”’ the subject would be most incom 
plete without referring to one who has 
been a star of the first magnitude in his 
particular sphere, a product of your State, 
and the “Grand High Priest” of the order. 
I promised, however, not to be personal, 
so must forbear from naming him. He 
has, however, recently persuaded his 
friends to buy a controlling interest in a 
company that has had a most checkered 
career, and has been made 

ITS GENERAL MANAGER. 
Now he proclaims that he will run the 
company strictly as a board company and 
observe all tariffs. His attempt in this 
direction will be watched with much in- 
terest, and is an admission that he has in 
the past been on the wrong track and that 
an intelligent rating system is necessary 
for success. His ideas of rates in the past 
remind me of a coal dealer, who said to 
his driver one day: “Say, Casey, when 











you load up that ton of coal for Mrs. Mc- 
Carthy make it 300 pounds short. The poor 
woman has to carry it upstairs alone, and 
I want to save her as much work as pus- 
sible.”” But “Charity covereth a multitude 
of sins,’’ and we “should not accuse him 
of sins committed before he joined the 
church.” 

The next “insurance anarchist’”’ to whom 
I desire to pay my respects is commonly 
called an “insurance broker.’’ This indi- 
vidual is a ° 

BARNACLE ON THE BUSINESS. 


He has no regard for insurance law and 
order, and no responsibility, except to col- 
lect his commissions. While at present he 
is an important factor in the business, yet 
he has no right there, and should be drivén 
out, as were the money changers from the 
temple. Why his services are paid for by 
the companies is one of the mysteries of 
the times. He represents the assured 
alone, his efforts are devoted to placing 
the business of the aesured at the lowest 
possible rate, and yet we pay him a com- 
mission for working in the interests of tiie 
assured. This is not the rule in other 
branches of trade. If a business house 
employs a buyer they pay for his services, 
not the concern from whom he buys goods. 

In looking around among the field men 
you occasiona!ly run up against a special 
agent with anarchistic tendencies, al- 
though to consider him a full-fledged “‘in- 
surance anarchist’ would require a 
stretch of the ‘magination. In most cases 
he represents a company that does be- 
lieve in boards, tariffs, etc., but wants 
them to apply only 

TO THE “OTHER FELLOW.” 


But I must not be severe on the field 
man. I consider him a most necesary ad- 
junct to the business, one that could not 
be dispensed with, and I entertain most 
friendly feelings towards him, as it is but 
a few short months since I graduated from 
that class. 

But, Mr. President, when you wish to 
gaze upon a work of art, a simon-pure, 
dyed-in-the-wool, yard-wide “insurance 
anarchist,’ you will find it necessary to 
eall upon the officers of the companies. 
Fortunately there are not many that be- 
long to this class, but there are just 
enough to make matters exceedingly in- 
teresting at times. Asa rule, such compa- 
nies do not transact a general business, 
but confine their acceptances to preferred 
classes, and from this fact are enabied to 
pay an extra five-per-cent commission. 
But if the agent were obliged to depend 
upon such companies to carry the business 
controlled by him, he would realize that 
they were not entitled to be classed as 
insurance companies. An increase of 5 
per cent to all the companies would more 
than wipe out the profit in underwriting, 
as shown by the records of the past twen- 
ty years, and the agents, in giving their 
preferred business to this class of compa- 
vies, are doing so at the expense of the 
companies that are the backbone and 
mainstay of their agencies. As it would, 
in my opinion, be no violation of your 
State law to agree to reduce rates, my 
remedy for dealing with that class of 
companies would (be to reduce rates on 
the few classes of property they are seek- 
ing in the localities where they are active, 
and thus force them to reduce their com- 
missions. 

Then, you occasionally find a company 
that is always looking for an opportu- 
nity to 

“PROTECT ITS BUSINESS,” 
and the local agent to whom such instruc- 
tions are given proceeds at once to pro- 
tect the business on that company’s books, 
and also extends his prviection to the 
business on the books of companies rep- 
resented by other agents. 

While considering the ‘‘Company An- 
archist,””’ my mind involuntarily turns in 
the direction of another product of this 
great State, who shines most brilliantly 
among the few members of his class, 
viz., P. B. Armstrong. In 1891 and 1892 
I had the honor of being President of the 
Underwriters’ Association of New York 
State, an organization composed of field 
men, who have in charge the making of 
rates in that State, exclusive of the 
Metropolitan District. In an address deliv- 
ered on retiring from the Presidency, I 


referred to Mr. Armstrong as_ follows: 
“The year 1891 is espec.ally memorable 
for causing the withdrawal from public 
gaze of the celebrated Armstrong war 
cry of ‘Inspection, Selection and Protec- 
tion,’ and forcing out of the business, 
among many others, the Mutual of New 
York, of which he was President, that 
company having commenced the year 
with a net surplus of nearly $750,000. It 
has, however, come to life again under 
new management, and ‘s siill with us.” 
This faci, I stated, reminded me of an 
Englishman traveling in Ireland, who 
came to a river, which he was obliged 
to cross in a small boat. The water 
being more agitated than was agreeable, 
he asked the oarsman if any one had 
ever been lost in making the passage. 
“No,” said M:.ke, “‘me brother Tom was 
drowned here last week, but we found 
him again the next day.’’ But the point 
that I wish to make is that this same 
company, which about two years ago 
found it necessary to change its name, 
has again fallen overboard with an im- 
paired cap‘tal of nearly $100,000, has been 
fished out, and its new owners expect to 
bring it back to life. Their intentions 
remind me, however, of the Sunday school 
teacher who told the boys in his class 
one day to each bring a penny to contrib- 
ute to a charitable purpose, and to re- 
cite an appropriate passage from the 
Scripture when presenting it. At the ap- 
pointed time Boy No. 1 marched up 
promptly, laid down his penny and said: 
“The Lord loveth a cheerful giver.” 
“Very good,” said the teacher. Boy No. 
2 laid his penny down and sad: “He 
that giveth to the poor lendeth to the 
Lord.” “Excellent,” said the teacher; “I 
tell you, I am proud of my boys.”’ Then 
Boy No. 3 arose, walked slowly, hesi- 
tated, turned the penny over several 
times in his hand, finally laid it down, 
and said: “A fool and his money are 
soon parted.” 

The Armstrong style of doing business 
reminds me of a friend of mine named 
Casey, who was found by his neighbor, 
one day. down on his hands and knees on 
the sidewalk. ‘‘What are you doing there, 
Casey?’’ says he. “Well, I'll tell you. 
“Yisterday I lost a nickel down in that 
hole, and it was hardly worth while look- 
ing after; but today I thought I would 
put a dollar down there wid it, thin I 
could afford to spind the time to go down 
after it.”" Armstrong has for some time 
been putting the nickels in the hole, and 
our friends from Cleveland are now 


PUTTING IN THE DOLLARS. 


Will they succeed in getting them out 
again? I know you all hope they will, 
and, feeling assured, as you do, that their 
chances for success are so slight, I am 
sure you will be ai least as generous as 
my friend Casey was one very hot day, 
when he said to Mulcahy: “Say, Mul, I’m 
so dry that if I had a large bucket of 
beer I’d drink it all, except a little drop 
I’d lave in the bottom for you.” “Faith,” 
said Muleahy, “I think yez could afford 
to lave at least half of it for me, seeing 
there is no chance at all of yer getting 
that same bucketful.”’ 

But, Mr. President, the “Company An- 
archist,’’ and those with anarchistic ten- 
dencies, are really the ones responsible for 
most of our troubles. The local agents 
and special agents would not do what 
they are accused of doing without assist- 
ance from their companies. They alone 
are responsible for the evils of overhead 
writing, the multiplicity of agents and the 
excessive commissions paid in many 
places. While the commission question is 
one that your association does not pro- 
pose interfering with, yet it is the cause 
of many inequalities and much injustice, 
and in many places is responsible for the 
bad practises indulged in. Why should we 
pay an agent in Cincinnati or Cleveland 
25 per cent, and equally as good agents 
in Columbus, Akron, Dayton and other 
places but 15 per cent. If the business 
will justify 25 per cent commission in 
places where it is being paid, then our 
rates ure too high. and should be reduced. 
You all know that high commissions mean 
rebates to the assured, and I am certain 
that a large majority of agents in what 
are known as “excepted cities’’ would 
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welcome with delight a reduction of com- 
missions to not exceeding 15 per cent, 
Such a reduction would reduce the broker- 
age evil to a minimum, and add to the in- 
come of agents. 

The general condition of 

THE BUSINESS IN OHIO 
is not encouraging; in fact, it may be said 
to be in a critical condition. The records 
for 1898 show premiums received by com- 
panies in this State amounting to $6,917,- 
619; losses paid, $4,251,130, showing an ay- 
erage loss ratio of 61 per cent of premi- 
ums received. When you add to this the 
compensation of agenis, taxes, licenses and 
other necessary expenses, ic barely leaves 
a profit of 2 per cent. Would any mercan- 
tile concern in this State be satisiied with 
a 2 per cent profit, and assume the heavy 
liability that we do? I haraly think so. 
The law preventing companies from get- 
ting together and estimating the value of 
risks, .ogether with the inroads made 
upon our business by “anarchisiic com- 
panies,’’ are responsible, to a certain ex- 
tent, tor the reduction in rates. Low 
rates, with the same liability as when 
rates were higher, together with the val- 
ued policy law, which places a premium 
on incendiarism, are responsible for the 
high loss ratio. While 1 can not agree 
with Attorney General Monnett as to the 
justice of his attacks on us, yet I believe 
he is ud 
THOROUGHLY CONSCIENTIOUS IN 
HIS WORK, 

and is simply trying to enforce the laws 
as they appear to him. While giving evi- 
dence betore him recently, he criticized 
the expense ratio of the companies; but 
I venture to say, without fear of contra- 
diction, that no ariicle of merchandise is 
on the market today in which the cost of 
manufacture and the expense of placing 
it before the public does not exceed 3 
per cent of the price paid for it by the 
consumer. Should it become necessary by 
the decrease of rates and increase of 
losses to reduce expense ratio, the local 
agent will be the first to suffer. The sit- 
uation in the State of Ohio reminds me 
of my friend Casey, who started for 
home one night with a very heavy load. 
It finally became so heavy thac he was 
obliged to lie down in the street. Just 
then his priest appeared, and, looking 
at him, said: “Casey, you are in a very 
bad state.’ “Yis, yer riverance,” eaid 
Casey, “I know I am; I think I'll move 
to New York.”’ 

Insurance is no longer a luxury—it is a 
recognized necessity in the business world. 
The savings banks rely upon the protec- 
tion afforded by our policies in making 
loans; the wholesale merchant would be 
very conservative in amount of credit ex- 
tended to any concern not carrying in- 
surance, and even the poor man who has 
the misfortune to be burned out without 
insurance meets with no sympathy. For 
this reason every attack made by the 
State Legislature and State officers that 
deprives us of the profits to which we are 
entitled and piaces unnecessary burdens 
upon us is 

AN ATTACK UPON THE PUBLIC. 

Not being charitab:e institutions, and 
our stockholders being entitled to reason- 
able earnings on their investment, we 
must of necessity take all these facts into 
consideration in “estimating the value of 
risks.’”” Should these attacks continue, 
they will eventually drive the companies 
together in such a way as to produce the 
exact conditions these !aws are intended 
to prohibit. 

Mr. President, the National Board of 
Local Agents, of which the Ohio State 
Board will form an important part, has 

A GRAND MISSION TO PERFORM. 


While you may not be able to entirely 
uproot the evils of overhead writing and 
multiplicity of agents, yet you can ma- 
terially reduce and check them. You 
must, however, be particular as to the 
men placed at the head of your organiza- 
tions, because you will be judged largely 
by the character and standing of your 
leaders. The anarchistic element must be 
kept in the rear or your labors will be of 
no avail. While you have rights that the 
companies should respect, they also have 
rights that you must consider. Make your 
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INQUIRY BY A FIRE MARSHAL 
without exposing the companies or their 
agents to a suit for damages. Such a 
system known to be in operation would 
restrain by fear what the moral sense 
of the incendiary does not keep in check. 
Well posted insurance men tell me that 
this fire marshal would make it possible 
for companies to reduce present pre- 
miums at least one-quarter and still make 
money, as he would decrease incendiary 
fires to that extent. As buyers of in- 
surance are interes.ed in reducing pre- 
miums the fire marshal should be ad- 
voeated. All of the methods of improv- 
ing fire risks by the addition of sprink- 
lers and well-known preveniat.ves of con- 
flagrations should be met and encouraged 
by the buyers of insurance. All of theze 
efforts. which better phys.ca! risks, tend 
to make insurers pay less for their in- 
demnity, and, while costing something in 
the beginning, are a benefit in the end. 
Your local Boards of Underwriters are 
a good thing. They tend to keep out 
poor companies, and reduce the num- 
ber of poor agents. They also prevent 
ruinous rate cutting, which would place 
poor companies in competition with 
strong companies. Poor companies, of 
course, don’t care what the rate is so) 
they get a premium. The present howl 
about trusts and corporations is needless. 
The irend of the times is toward central- 
ization and strength, as against individ- 
ualism and weakness; of themselves, 
trusts are not bad, combinations are noi 
evil. It is the abuse of them that pro- 
duces harm. If you gentlemen realize th: 
dignity of your cailing, and the respon- 
sibilities resting on your shoulders, you 
will not allow your local boards to do 
unjust things. You will represent fairly 
the companies and the insured. You will 
try to keep rates as low as possible con- 
sistent with safety. No one expects in- 
surance companies to do bus:ness with- 
out profit. Sensible buyers of insurance 
know that safety and insufficient pre- 
miums can not go hand in hand. We do 
ask, however, that because you are 
strong you will not abuse your strength; 
that you will ask what is necessary from 
us, and no more. We want 
HIGH-MINDED AGENTS TO DEAL 

WITH, 
experts, trained insurance men, and we 
know that these kind of men will be fair 
in all things, the rates we pay and ad- 
justments when losses come. We buyers 
have no right to expect that all the con- 
cessions come from your side. We, too, 
must be fair. Buyers of insurance should 
know something of what it is worth, and 
be willing to pay it; neither should they 
make unreasonable demands in case of 
losses. Buyer and seller of insurance 
must get together, and keep together. 
You have something to sell which we need 
and want to buy. You should be as free 
to come tv us and ask for business as any 
other man who has goods to sell, but you 
stould not send us hard-luck agents, to 
BORE US WITH THEIR MISFOR- 
TUNES. 
No insurance agent would ever be un- 
civilly treated if it were not for this class, 
who have opened the way for it. Common 
honesty, fairness and a full recognition 
of each other’s rights is absolutely essen- 
tial to both buyer and seller, and, while 
tlis ideal condition might presage the 
coming of the millennium, it will be great- 
ly hastened by better understanding each 
other, and by mutually helping forward 
anything having for its.end the improve- 
ment in condition of that great modern 
idea insurance, so essential to us both— 
your bread and butter and our protec- 
tion. 
“RATE WARS,” 
An Account of the Mansfield Rate 
War and Its Results, By 
Cc. F. Harding. 

This paper is interesting, if for no oth- 
er reason than that Mr Harding speaks 
from experience. Agents or companies 
contemplating a rate war will do well to 
take Mr. Harding’s advice and “don’t 
have it.”’ 
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When General Sherman likened war to 
that place which all good fire insurance 
agents intend to steer clear of, he uttered 
a sentiment which applies equally weil, 
whether the war be physical, moral or a 
rate war. Of course, there are agents 
who will not believe it, and this accounts, 
I imagine, to some extent, for their dispo- 
siion to try it for themselves. 

The initial principle, or rather lack of 
principle, that leads to a rate war, seems 
to be that innate greed born of selfish- 
ness and jealousy, which makes an agent 
unwiliing to see any one prosper who 
does not contribute to his own selfish 
ends, and is unhappy unless he is the cir- 
cumference as well as the center of all 
the business in his little circle. The sub- 
ject assigned me, however, does not re- 
quire that I theorize, but calls for some 
observations arising from conditions found 
in a community where rates have been 
“declared off’ with the hope of deterring 
others from plunging blindly into similar 
experiences. 

You have probabiy 

HEARD OF MANSFIELD. 

Well, Mansfield has just passed through 
the ravages of a rate war, and as I am 
from that busy little city, and have seen 
some of ithe havoc occasioned, I presume 
your worthy commitiee who arranged 
his program took it for granted that 
I was qualified to speak from experience— 
a sort of “living example.”’ 

The encroachments of this evil spirit 
are so insidious that it is fairly estab- 
lished before the agent is aware of its 
presence, and, whether he will or no, he 
is immediately put on the defensive. Of 
course, no agent will ever claim the ques- 
tionable honor of introducing or encour- 
aging such a state of affairs, but the mo- 
ment it is found to exist he is obliged to 
employ means to not only retain what 
business he has, but to go the other fel- 
low “one better.’’ The insuring public is 
quick to catch on, and its presence, as well 
as its pressure, is uncomfortably appar- 
ent all along the line; so much so that the 
agent soon finds it necessary to ask his 
customer what he is paying for insurance 
today, the same as the farmer wou!d ask 
the price of butter and eggs. Later on 
you may find that one of your most im- 
portant and vaiuable lines is put on the 
market for competitive prices, and, after 
you have spent all you could possibly 
make out of the commissions on the busi- 
ness in trying to get your patron a satis- 
factory rate, he thanks you for your 
trouble, but informs you that he “has had 
a much better offer.’”” And when you at- 
tempt to expostulate with him, and try to 
impress him with the fact that, while he 
may be able to get cheaper insurance, you 
are representing companies with a record, 
he blandly remarks that “any company 
that does business in Ohio is good enough 
for him.” This, of course, has a soothing 
(?) effecton you, and you immediately take 
steps to help the other fellow ‘‘out,’’ and, 
by the time you secure the line, if, indeed, 
you are fortunate enough to do so, you 
find it is actually at a loss to yourself. 

There are other attractions connected 
with this diversion. For instance, you 
take a renewal to a friend at a reduction 
on his old rate, thinking you have done 
him an especial favor by forestalling any 


possible chance for argument, and are, 


told that he has been getting that rate for 
several months, and thought, on account 
of your friendship for him, you 

WOULD HAVE DONE BETTER. 

It is not an uncommon thing, either, to 
find that rates have been peddled about 
town for the purpose of getting them 
lowered, when at the same time the as- 
sured admits that his risk is worth more 
than the price asked, but he intends get- 
ting all he can while he has his innings. 
On the other hand, however, I have ob- 
served that no claims for damages have 
been discounted on account of the low 
rates secured, but the claimant is just as 
anxious to have them paid in full as 
though he had paid an adequate price 
for his insurance. One of the most de- 
plorable features of this one-sided affair 
is the tying up of business for a term of 
years so that there is no possibility of im- 
provement until the term expires, thus 
making your income less year by year, 


while your expenses actually grow larger 
by reason of existing conditions. 

Some agents may enjoy this unbusiness- 
like kind of business, but if any of my 
good brethren want to try it for profit -— 
don’t you do it. It doesn’t pay. Our neigh- 
bors at Pekin, Ill., tried it, and the premi- 
ums, which in 1897 were over $37,000, were 
so tied up in about a week of rate war 
that it is estimated for the next five years 
$5,000 per annum will cover the maximum 
amount of premiums that can possibly be 
written. The Journal of Commerce, in 
comparing the premium receipts of nine 
companies in New York City for the last 
half of 1897 with the last half of 189s, 
shows a falling off of nearly $500,000. There 
are other examples of this scourge nearer 
our own hearthstones, one of which I am 
somewhat familiar with, having been an 
active, although an unwilling, participant, 

The companies undoubtedly lose some- 

thing through a rate war, but they have 
millions of income, and the effect on their 
general business is scarcely perceptible: 
the local agent, however, 
LOSES PRACTICALLY EVERYTHING, 
income, business, patrons, friends and 
all—while the only person benefited is the 
poljcy holder, who grins complacenily at 
our misfortunes and all the while main- 
tains a silent contempt for our pusillan- 
imous conduct. 

Legislation will not keep a man out of 
jail, neither will legislation prevent a 
rate war. A little application of the 
Golden Rule, which will enable agents to 
concede that there are others who are 
entitled to a small patch of the earth, 
ought, in any locality, to enable them to 
agree upon a course of action which 
would be equitable to all concerned and, 
at the same time, mutually profitable. 

The public always respects a man who 
does an upright business on strictly 
business principles, and it goes without 
saying that he has more respect for him- 
self. If the local agents of Ohio would 
make a careful and analytical study of 
the cost of insurance, and then furnish 
their patrons with the correct elements 
which enter into the present high rates, 
it would not only change our relations 
to the insurance public, but would within 
a few years wipe from our statute books 
much, if not all, of our iniquitous leg’s- 
lation. 

Disasters come quickly, while reforms 
are usually of slow growth. What we 
need is local board organization in ail 
our towns and cities, organized and con- 
ducted for the common good, and a strong 
State organization of local agents, and 
then: have this supplemented by a loyal 
State association of field men; all oper- 
ated, not upon the low plane of sus- 
picion and greed, 

BUT FOR THE UPLIFTING 
of our business and profession. This 
done, the disgrace and odium of our rate 
wars, of our bad policy forms and of 
overhead writing wou!d soon be a thing 
of the past. Local agents should be in 
closer touch with their companies, some- 
times singly and sometimes in a more 
united capacity, and there is no way by 
which this can be more easily or more 
properly brought about than through our 
State or special agents. I helieve that 
any brother here today will indorse the 
statement that many of our burdens, 
evils and sorrows would not now exist in 
their present aggravated form had there 
been in active and continued operation 
an association composed of our field men 

It docs not, I presume, come within my 
province to even suggest ‘to companies 
how rates should be made, or how rate 
wars may be prevented, but ‘the light of 
exper‘ence is usually a good thing to guide 
us, and I have no hesi’ation in express- 
ing the opinion that if the local agents 
of Ohio could be taken inito the counsels 
and be made parties with the companies 
in fixing rates, much of the demoraliza- 
tion now existing throughout our State 
would be eliminated from our business, 
and the position sustained by the com- 
panies toward the insuring public would 
be very materially improved. Just so 
long as local agents under our present 
system of conducting business have no 
voice in the making of rates, just so long 
will they take little or no interest, as 
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a rule, except for the commission they 
get out of it, and just so long will the in- 
s gz public and the Legisiators main ain 
serent attitude toward us. 
Gentlemen, we es fire insurance agents 
represent one of the most important fac- 
tors in modern affairs—the very founda- 
ion of commercial credit. Let us see to 
it that we sustain the digni of our pro- 
fession by holding tenaciously to under- 
writing prine:ples that are right and prac- 
tises that are just, and we shall enjoy no 
only the confidence of our companies and 
the respect of our patrons, but also ‘the 
profits that are sure to accrue to ourselves 
from such a course of action. 

If you wan. a rate war- don't have it. 




















THE SPECIAL AGENT'S VIEW. 
A Plea for Harmony and Good Prac- 
tises, By R. E. Gooch, Special 
of the L. & L. & G, 

The following paper will prove of gen- 
eral interest, presenting, as it does, prac- 
tical views from a high and ethical stand- 
point: 

It is certainly with no little pleasure that 
I have received and accepted the invita- 
tion to appear before your association, 
with which I would say, first of all, I am 
in most hearty accord. From its incep- 
tion to the present time I have watched its 
growth with the keenest interest, and it is 
to me a subject of regret that the agenis 
of this State have not more generally mai'- 
ifested a participating interest. 

Knowing, as I feel I know aright, the 
purpose and plans of its officers and mem- 
bers, I am convinced that if this associa- 
tion continues to grow, and those pur- 
poses and plans are matured, it w ll not 
only subserve the great interests you rep- 
resent, both as agents and individuals, but 
it will render material benefits to the in- 
suring public in presenting to it a profes- 
sion dignified by intelligent fraternal co- 
operation, honorable dealings and correct 
practices. 

The special agent recognizes, as does the 
company, that the local agent is the 

VERY FOUNDATION STONE 

of a company’s success, for upon his in- 
tegrity and representation depends the 
company’s reputation, not to mention 
financial success. The duty of securing 
and cultivating competent and _ honest 
agents is by far the most important an! 
the most difficult of the various duties o! 
the special agent. 

Theoretically, agents are selected on ac- 
count of their peculiar fitness for the busi- 
ness, their honorable standing in the com- 
munity and their ability thereby to con- 
trol a good and representative busine 
but, in these days, as a matter of fact 
they seem to be chosen principally for th. 
volume of business they can and will give 
for the commissions paid. 

The cry from the smaller towns today 
is not for more, but for fewer companies. 
The rapid increase of agencies in the 
smaller towns, with a consequent div‘:ion 
of business and profits, has chilled the en- 
thusiasm of the best of agents, and their 
sense of individual responsibility has al- 
most ceased to exict. Outside of the great 
commercial centers, there are too many 
companies, too many annexes, competing 
for an overdone bus‘ness. Every new 
agency but spreads competition, possibly 
a good thing for trade, but death to our 
profession, when this competition en- 
croaches on such closely computed mar- 
gins. The companies should 


SEEK 'TO CONSOLIDATE 








rather than to increase the number of 
agencies. In the universal scramble for 
business, the local agent’s education as 
an underwriter has been so neglected, and 
his judgment so impaired, as to sadly 
reflect upon his competency. Agents of 
integrity and character, who do not seek 
business solely for the commissions there- 
ch, are constantly brought into competi- 
tion with “agents for revenue only,” and 
are too often, in consequence, forced to 
follow where they should lead. 

As a special agent, I am called upon 
almost daily to listen to tales of great 
trials and sorrows on the part of my 








agents. At one place I hear of troubles, 
at another, demoralization: at another, 
chaos, until at times I wonder if there 
are any worthy agents in the State—ex- 
cept mine. I have heard the stories so 
often that, in spite of variations, if the 
agent will but give me the keynote I 
can finish the story for him. And I sym- 
pathize with him. 

i am touched by his heroic efforts to 
stem the tide, by his self-denial in losing 
business (principally from my _ books) 
rather than waver one cent from the ac- 
cepted tariff of rates, and finally admit 
he could not do otherwise than as he was 
eventually forced to do, when he followed 
where he should have led, and reluctant- 
ly obeyed the instructions of his com- 
pany “to protect his business and not 
lose another risk.’’ 

Il leave this town convinced that if all 
agents felt as mine did, and would hold as 
sacredly to their voluntary and personal 
obligations to their fellow-agents, all dis- 
sensions at that agency would cease, and 
one oasis at least be found in Ohio. I 
determine that if I should meet with a 
special agent of a company represented 
by one of these unscrupulous rival agents, 
I will seek his aid to reason with his 
agent. I meet him, and over our post- 
prandial cigars my agents’ story is fully 
verified, but I am shocked to hear that 
this other agent has told it as his story, 
and his special agent has believed him 
just as implicitly as I believed my agent. 

The local agent tells his special agent 
of widespread and increasing encroach- 
ments on his business by 

A NOTORIOUS RATE CUTTER. 
from a neighboring town, and a necessity 
of dectaring rates “‘off’’ to meet such 
competition. A subsequent fire develops 
that the poiicies were assured in that 
town, ami too often by the very agent 
who complained of the outside competi- 
tion, and that the lesser rate was volun- 
teered by the agent to meet the antici- 
pated demands of the assured. Ar 
of the assured? For years the 
of our Insurance Department have s! 
a meager profit on the business of the 
State, and companies and special agents 
have cited the results in their arguments 
and pleadings to the local agents to ob- 
tain and maintain adequate and commen- 
surate premiums, and no loca) agent can 
profess ignorance of same. In the pur- 
suit of business the itocal agent meets 
with many forms of competition, but with 
none so insidious, none so ruinous to com- 
mensurate rates, none that he more often 
fails to overcome than the desire and in- 
tention of the shrewd merchant to get the 
best indemnity 

FOR THE LEAST COST. 

Here he meets with the assertion that a 
lesser rate than he quotes can be ob- 
tained, or a hint that a certain fellow 
agent will write it for less, or a flat state- 
ment that the lower rate has been ob- 
tained. 

Then begins ‘“‘Decendus Averin.” 

The local agents as a class are above 
average men in intelligence, and natural- 
ly so, coming as they do into daily con- 
tact with shrewd men in every walk of 
life. And yet they seem never to learn 
that the man who is buying, the man who 
is paying out money is, from a developed 
trait of human nature, ever seeking to 
obtain that which he contemplates buying 
at the least possible cost. If competition 
does not exist, he wiil, if possible, create 
it, and thus, ‘as a prejudiced party, his 
statements, unsupported, are not as ac- 
ceptable as those of him who, though your 
competitor, is, like yourself, seeking to 
obtain best prices for the indemnity he 
is selling. Why, then, overrule the teach- 
ings of your statistics? Why ignore your 
own experiences and the experiences of 
others, and by the first act begin the de- 
struction of that which has cost so many 
years of industry to create? 

There is and there can be but one 
motive— 












“BLIND GREED,” 
and I eay “hind” advisedly; for, if for 
any reason, good, bad or indifferent, a 
concession on a rate which is no more 
than adequate is made to one assured, he 
is thereby fortified in his demands for 
further concessions in the future, and the 


glad news spreads, until every premium 
payer knows that by some hook or crook 
he can materially reduce the cost of his 
insurance. Too late this derelict agent 
learns that this one risk—obtained pos- 
sibly by a violation of a personal agree- 
ment, or it may be only of the ethics of 
underwriting—has cost him, his fellow 
agents and their companies many times its 
worth, and has created a condition that in 
results rivais the wildest fantasy of the 
fabled bargain counter rushes of our 
better halves. And that is not all; no, far 
from it, for the greatest evil is found in 
that your patrons remember that in the 
not far distant past you told them of 
meager profits with continued and con- 
tingent liabilities yet to carry, and they 
are now called upon to decide whether you 
have cheated them in the past, or are 
liars in the present. 

It is indeed difficult for the special agent 
to reconcile the many evils today extant 
in Ohio, or to find the remedy for them. 
He knows that for many years past 
agents in other States have lived 

AND WORKED TOGETHER 

as men of honor, have kept inviolate 
their individual pledges, have demonstra- 
ted to their patrons and fellow townsmen 
that their profession is busiaess-like and 
honorable; have been of great benefit, as 
educators, even to architects and build- 
ers in suggestions touching on the proper 
erection of buildings, and, as a body, have 
influenced the passage of sound and prac- 
tical municipal and State laws 

When we recall that the local agents in 
St. Louis, Mo.; Louisville, Ky.; Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Chicago, IIL; Denver, Col.; 
Terre Haute, Ind.; Memphis, Tenn.; New 
Orleans, Atlanta, and, in our own State, 
Toledo, Zanesville, Springfield, Youngs- 
town, have met in competition daily for 
many years, and that the business has 
Leen conducted with dignity before pa- 
trons, with fraternal accord between 
agents and ‘with profit to the companies, 
and then look about us and see the condi- 
tions confronting us in Ohio, it is a nat- 
ural question, 

WHY SUCH A DIFFERENCE? 

Because, at those places where harmony 
prevails, where the agent is a power with 
the insurer, where the profession is con- 
ducted on business principles and where 
the insured recognizes the value of his 
indemnity, the local agents come together 
daily to discuss the ethics of insurance, 
to study the details of the profession and 
io arrange for the future on lines that 
tromise peace and plenty. 

Therefore, Mr. President and gentlemen, 
the special agents, the companies, can 
not provide the panacea for your troubles 
as local agents, for you have it in your 

OWN HANDS. 

We look up to this association as the 
great magnet to bring together the scat- 
tered fragments to one homogeneous 
whole, that through your influence local 
agents will learn the art of self-govern- 
ment, will educate themselves to be un- 
derwriters, not premium collectors; will 
unite their influences to protect’ their 
patrons from the evil effect of bad laws; 
will dignify this profession before the 
world, and will demonsirate to the dis- 
tracted local agents of other communities 
that harmoy, good practises and profits 
in fire insurance can only be found where 
the local agents take for their motto and 
precept 





United we stand, 
Divided we fall. 


A. F. Dean’s Letter. 

The following letter from A. F. Dean, 
Assistant Manager of the Springfield Fire 
and Marine at Chicago, was read at one 
of the sessions: 

Chicago, February 24, 1899. 
Chas. W. Bryson, Esq., Secretary, Colum- 
bus, O.: 

Dear Sir—I regret that a previous en- 
gagement will deprive me of the pleasure 
of appearing on the program at the ap- 
proaching meeting of the Ohio Association 
of Local Fire Insurance Agents. 

The company with which I have been 
connected for a quarter of a century has, 
during this time, to my knowledge, not 
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only refrained from overhead writing, but 
has consistently and continuously used 
its influence to suppress the practise, be- 
lieving it to be a wrong to the local agent 
and an indefensible evil. In my individual 
opinion, overhead writing is an evil so in- 
defensible that it may be called one of the 
axiomatic evils, which, like the sins enu- 
merated in the Decalogue, bar out all pos- 
sibility of polemical treatment. Aside 
from their divine origin, what is there left 
to say regarding the commands: 

Thou shalt not kill, 

Thou shalt not steal, 

Thou shalt not commit adultery? 

These things are wrong because they are 
wrong, and no amount of argument can 
make them more wrong or less wrong in 
the instinctive conscience of civilized peo- 
ple. The clergy do not waste time in- 
veighing against the evils of murder, adul- 
tery, ete., which can be more profitably 
employed in pointing out illusive evils 
that, under the mask of innocence, may 
lead erring humanity astray. 

Overhead writing is a wrong so bald 
and unmistakable that, as a subject for 
discussion, it is barren of controversial 
possibilities. It is wrong, simply because 
it is wrong, and even those companies 
whose gluttonous appetites have led them 
to defraud their agents by the surrepti- 
tious practise of overhead writing would 
not attempt to defend it. 

There is another, and even better, reason 
why it would be a waste of time to dis- 
cuss the subject, and it is this: Overhead 
writing is dead. That great body of un- 
derwriters known as the Union, to which 
every local agent of the country is in- 
debted for every existing rule of sound 
practise, has at last put its foot down on 
overhead writing, and by a mandatory 
rule enacted that no member shall hence- 
forth insure a risk except through the 
local agent residing where the risk is lo- 
cated, or with his consent. This rule ap- 
plies to all risks, excepting railroad prop- 
erty and grain policies written under 
schedule forms covering elevator systems 
under one ownership. The enactment of 
this deathblow to overhead writing was, 
we must confess, rather tardy, and among 
the influences which have brought it 
about doubtless the united sentiment of 
local agents is the chief. The united sen- 
timent of local agents is the vox populi 
of fire insurance, and to this voice, in the 
future, as in the past, we must look for 
reforms which the companies themselves 
are powerless to effect. When that im- 
mortal cynic, Voltaire, made his single- 
handed fight against the Inquisition he 
made all Europe resound with his war 
ery, “Ecrasez l’infame!’’ (Crush the infa- 
my). If one man could crush the infamy 
of a world system that had become in- 
grained in the very fiber of his generation, 
what might not united sentiment in our 
little world of fire insurance accomplish 
by united action in a vociferous and unre- 
lenting fight against wrong in every guise? 
Overhead writing, let us hope, is dead, 
but there are other and even greater evils 
flaunting themselves and flourishing at 
the expense of the local agent. It is no 
more wrong for a company to take 
the business of its local representatives 
through overhead writing than it is for a 
company to assume a dual existence, 
under the flimsy fiction of an assumed 
name. From the standpoint of the local 
agent, there is no moral difference wheth- 
er his company take his risk through an 
agentliving elsewhere or through an agent 
who represents his company under an 
alias and has an office in the same block. 
From a praciical point of view the agent 
in the one cage loses an occasional risk; 
in the other he is subjected to the indig- 
nity of a constant injustice, which is daily 
and hourly in evidence. If local agents 
would hoist their banners, and, like Vol- 
taire, make the echoes ring with the slo- 
gan, “Crush the infamy!’ this evil would 
socn go to join its twin infamy, ‘“‘over- 
head writing.”’ 

With best wishes for the success of your 
association and personal regards to your- 
eelf, I remain, very truly yours, 

A. F. DEAN. 


Those Who Attended. 
Following are the names of those who 








registered. It is estimated that at least 
one hundred of those who attended did 
not register: 


Akron, F. M. Cook, W. C. Hall, H. J. 
Shreffler; Ashland, A. W. Fritzinger; Ash- 
ville, A. S. Longenbaugh; Baltimore, 8S. T. 
Keller; Bellefontaine, F. W. Arnold, C. B. 
Corry, W. Kautzman, Nichols & Kizer; 
Beverly, C. R. Applegate; Bridgeport, R. 
T. Howell; Bucyrus, W. A. Blicke, R. K. 
Carson, George C. Gormly, Frank P. Ka- 
ler, A. J. Richards; Cable, Grant Nince- 
helser; Caldwell, E. W. Wickham; Cam- 
bridge, T. G. Kerr, R. W. Lindsey, C. L. 
Madison, R. B. Moore; Canal Winchester, 
H. H. Dibble; Canton, W. L. Alexander, 
Cavie Richardson; Chardon, I. W. Can- 
field, E. Patchin; Chillicothe, W. Scott 
Clark; Cincinnati, L. E. Guntrum, H. B. 
Hart, W. S. Heckle, Roger H. Kemper, 
E. Jay Wohlgemuth, T. E. Gallagher, J. 
H. Leiding, Louis L. Rauh, E. E. Shipley, 
E. E. Townley, J. Gano Wright; Circle- 
ville, H. M. Van Heyde, W. H. Went- 
worth; Cleveland, Bernard T. Duffy, Thos. 
H. Geer, H. G. Hopkinson, J. H. Johnson, 
O. M. McAninch, W. B. Maxson, C. A. 
Muerman, A. William Neale, George H. 
Olmsted, W. G. Oswald, Leonard Parks, 
A. W. Parsons, M. C. Willis; Columbus, 
W. C. Bryson, J. E. Brown, D. G. Buch- 
anan, F. W. Burkley, W. C. Daniel, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. T. Deatrick, W. J. Eilber, 
John Field, R. W. Grim, C. L. Hecox, J. 
E. Huff, R. T. Huggard, D. E. Julian, N. 
T. Julian, Frank EF. Lauterbach, F. C. Me- 
Elroy, F. J. Macklin, P. J. Magly & Son, 
Gardner E. Meeks, Henry O’Kane, A. J. 
Pembroke, Nelson Reid, W. H. Sage, A. 
G. Sanderson, S. M. Shedd, E. C. Toie, 
Cyrus Woodbury: Coshocton, Robert 
Boyd, Jas. H. Ricketts: Creston, John Ro- 
mich & Co.; Dalton, George C. Freet: 
Dayton, George H. Bell, A. W. Foster, 
Charles D. Kidd, Samuel E. Kemp & Co.. 
J. G. Wetzel; Defiance, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
F. Deatrick; Delaware, Bale & Tdleman, 
J. F. Curren, W. S. Pollock, J. M. Sycks;: 
Delta, W. E. Ramsay; Eaton, H. H. Farr, 
W. G. Shannon; Eldorado, C. E. Wenger: 
Elyria, R. W. Pomeroy: Findlay, J. Q. 
Codding, J. R. Kagy, V. T. Spitler: Forest, 
FE. H. Cook; Franklin, H. W. Meeker: 
Galion, J. G. Monnett: Greenfield, W. H. 
Anderson; Greenville, W. B. Hough; 
Kenton, G. W. Rutledge & Son: 
Lancaster, George Matt, C. M. lL. Wise- 
man; Le Roy, W. F. Haines: Lithopolis, 
George W. Thrush. F. B. Woods: Logan, 
D. M. Kanode, I. J. Lindley, W. W. Mc- 
Cray; Lorain, C. E. Daniels, C. P. Hitch- 
cock, E. F. Kaneen: McArthur, O. F. 
Pilcher: McConrelsville, F. M. Beckett: 
Mansfield, L. J. Bonar, J. G. Bonar, C. 
F. Harding. Le Roy. Parsons & Son; Mari- 
etta, E. C. Norris, J. C. Sauer, J. W. Stur- 
giss: Marion, H. M. Ault, Jones & Wilson, 
L. V. Unecapher; Marysville, E. F. Sawyer 
J. R. Tavlor: Mechanicsburg, S. Paul 
Morgan; Miamisburg, L. H. Zehring: Mi!- 
lersburg, H. W. Cary: Mt. Gilead, F. H. 
Pellock; Mt. Vernon, Wm. Welch, G. C. 
Vail; Mt. Victory, F. M. Minshall: New- 
ark, E. M. Baugher, Hooper Franklin, W. 
H. H. Mitler,. H. D. Murphy, M. Shauck: 
North Lewisburg, M. C. Gowey: Norwalk, 
H. S. Mtitchell, Chas. Suhr: Oberlin, H. 
W. Fobes; Osborn, L. F. Creamer, D. 
M. McConnell, J. F. Overton: Painesville, 
Cc. R. Loomis, N. T. Breed; Pataskala, C. 
L. Mead, W. A. Mead, W.-H. Montgom- 
ery; Piqua, J. H. Hatch, J. E. Menden- 
hall, H. K. Wood; Portsmouth, John K. 
Duke; Prospect, S. D. Wyatt: Ravenna, 
E. M. Waller; St. Marys, J. L. Smith; 
St. Paris, J. Q. Baker; Salem, J. R. Ver- 
non; Sandusky, P. Buerkle, H. F. Spencer; 
Sidney, L. M. Studevant; Springfield, H. 
W. Barnett, John S. Elliott & Co., John 
Martin, E. D. Morgan, I. W. Wallace, 
George M. Winwood; Thurston, Phil G. 
Evans; Tiffin, Mary L. Noble, E. C. Smith: 
Tippecanoe City, H. J. Favorite; Toledo, 
L. L. Chapman, J. A. Darling, H. H. Daw- 
son, F. L. Gilbert, Mrs. Elizabeth Mans- 
field Irving, Merwin Jackson, P. J. Kranz, 
J. Richardson, E. R. Torgler, H. I. True; 
Troy, H. E. Green & Son, G. R. McCon- 
nell; UWhrichsvilie, C. A. Leech; Upper 
Sandusky, W. A. Gipson; Urbana, E. G. 
janta, F. E. Dye, F. M. Hedges: War- 
ren, F. W. Adams, A. C. Burnett; Wau- 
seon, Mr. and Mrs. Chas. P. Grisier; 
Wellsville, C. R. Arnold; Westerville, D. 
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S. Seeley, L. R. Seeley; West Mansfield, 
Ben Bates, Jr.; Wooster, W. C. Myers; 
Xenia, L. B. LeSourd; Youngstown, J. G. 
Haney, Allen Hellawell; Zanesville, W. 
E. Guthrie; Chicago, J. M. Neuburger; 
Detroit, A. A. Bleazly; Erie, J. F. Down- 
ing; Indianapolis, W. P. Benton, E. A. 
Munson. 
Closing Resolutions. 

The Executive Committee was author- 
ized to select five delegates to the Na- 
fonal Convention in July, at Buffalo, 
New York. 

The Executive Committee will also fix 
the time*and place of the next semi-an- 
nual meeting. 

Before the meeting closed votes of 
thanks were extended to the following: 
Columbus Board of Trade, Columbus Un- 
derwriters’ Association, the Ohio Under- 
writer, the Columbus press, Secretary 
Charles W. Bryson, W. G. Benham, J. 
W. Cochran, J. F. Downing and Insur- 
ance Superintendent W. S. Matthews. 

The Columbus agents will bear the ex- 
penses of the banquet and other expenses 
to which they were put individually; the 
companies will in no way be asked to 
bear any of the expenses of the Agents’ 
Association. The Agents’ Association did 
not adjourn until after 6 o’clock on 
Thursday afternoon, owing to press of 
important business. That evening the Co- 
lumbus Underwriters’ Association  ten- 
dered the Agerts’ Association a banquet. 


The Banquet. 


MENU. 
Huitres, sur coquilles 
Why, then, the world’s mine oyster.—‘*Merry 
Wives of Windeor.’’ 
Celeri en branche 
~‘‘and foundavion not insurable.’’—See Howland 
Law. 
Consomme de Volailles, en tasse 
Insert Electric Current Clause—Governing Com- 
mittee. 
Radis. Olives. 
Ris de veau, au petit pois 
“A snapper up of unconsidered trifles.’’—‘‘A 
Winter’s Tale.’’ 
Punch a la Romaine 
See Prohibited List.—‘‘National Board.’’ 
Cailles barde, roti 
Salade de Laitue, et Tomate 
“We Never Quail Before a Roast.’’—Anon. 
Glace Napolitaine 
Cold Storage——good risk. ‘‘No commission 
Clause.’’—‘‘Local Board.”’ 
Petit fours 
A boy says, “‘Faith is believing what you know 
isn’t so.""—Mark Twain. 
Cafe 
“Must be allowed to cool before storing.’’— 
“Union Rule.’’ 
Memiy GHORS cccecccsccovcccvvccesss Toastmaster 


About 150 participated in the banquet. 
The after-dinner exercises were presided 
over by a man named O’Kane, from Co- 
lumbus. He is an insurance agent. He 
also has something to do with an insur- 
ance company called the Franklin, of 
Columbus. He told about the existence 
of insurance three thousand years before 
Adam, and traced its history down to 
the present day. He did the speakers un- 
qualifiedly an injustice by making himself 
so interesting that everybody waited im- 
patiently for them to get throvgh so that 
he could go on. 3ut he should really 
not be blamed, as it evidently came nat- 
urally to him and he could not help it. He 
caused the evening to pass pleasantly for 
all the guests, and the speakers themselves 
generously showed no jealousy of him. 
Among the speakers, all of whom did 
themselves credit, were: Mrs. Mary L. 
Noble, W. P. Benton, A. W. Parsons, 
Thomas E. Gallagher and R. ‘\E. Gooch. 
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